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LAS CONVULSIONES DE LUIS VARGAS TEJADA 


Entre las pocas piezas de teatro escritas en Colombia que han 
logrado perdurar, si no en las tablas, a lo menos en la memoria de 
los aficionados a las letras, ocupa lugar principal, si no el primero, 
una que, cronolégicamente, encabeza nuestro teatro cémico y que 
pertenece a uno de los géneros mas modestos. Sobra decir que se 
trata de Las convulsiones, el célebre sainete de Luis Vargas Tejada. 

En el curso de una breve existencia, conturbada por tempestades 
politicas, que lo condujeron rapidamente a la catastrofe final, ensayé 
Vargas Tejada muchas cosas; y en todo cuanto escribié, dejé pruebas 
de su clarisimo ingenio, al cual sdlo le falté tiempo para llegar a com- 
pleta sazén. De cuanto hizo, guarda recuerdo la historia literaria ; 
como que los ensayos de Vargas Tejada y las producciones de José 
Fernandez Madrid, sefialan los primeros pasos de nuestra literatura 
como nacién independiente. La linda silva El anochecer, del primero, 
y La hamaca del segundo, figuran con honor en las antologias; y de 
uno y otro se repiten bellas estrofas sueltas. Pero nada tiene la fres- 
cura del afortunado sainete, que es un verdadero cuadro de costum- 
bres en verso. Y sin embargo, esta pieza que se cita siempre entre 
las producciones mas nacionales de nuestra literatura, no es quizas 
enteramente original, a lo menos en su idea generadora; y probable- 
mente fue inspirada a Vargas Tejada por una comedia italiana, de 
un autor que en aquel tiempo gozaba de mucha reputacién, aun 
cuando sus obras y su nombre quedaron casi olvidados. 

Nos referimos al Marqués Francesco Albergati Capacelli, que 
figura entre los mejores discipulos del gran Goldoni. Era natural de 
Bolonia, en donde nacié el 29 de abril de 1728. Pertenecia a una 
familia que habia dado varios ilustres nombres a su ciudad natal. 
Desde joven demostré su inclinacién al teatro; fue, no sdlo autor, 
sino actor de aficién; y en su residencia veraniega de Villa di Zola 
tenia un teatro, para representaciones de sociedad. Obtuvo fama y 
honores. El Rey de Polonia lo nombré su chambelan ; el Papa letrado 
Benedicto XIV lo honré con su correspondencia ; y Voltaire le dedicd 
una de sus tragedias, segun cuenta el bidgrafo de Albergati, Livio 
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Pascoli, el cual agrega en su retdrico estilo: “Mas como ocurre que 
cuando un hombre llega al apice de la ventura, deba descender hasta 
encontrar con la desdicha, como efecto de las humanas vicisitudes, 
asi a nuestro Albergati, colmado de tantos honores y de tan esplén- 
dida fama, le estaba reservada la maxima desventura, la de ver en 
peligro su propia reputacion.” 

Es el caso que nuestro autor, tan aficionado a la escena, tuvo 
varios incidentes dramaticos en su vida. A los veinte afios se casé 
con la condesa Teresa Maria Orsi, pero con tan mala suerte, que tuvo 
que acudir a los tribunales eclesiasticos, logrando, al cabo, que se 
declarase la nulidad del matrimonio. La joven entré al convento de 
San Pedro Martir, en donde permanecié hasta su muerte. 

No satisfecho con este primero y desgraciado ensayo, reincidié 
Albergati y contrajo segundas nupcias el 24 de julio de 1769 con la 
sefiora Catalina Boccabadati, de distinguida familia ; la cual le did tres 
hijos y al cabo de diez y siete afios de convivencia, el terrible disgusto 
de causarse ella misma una herida mortal, en un acceso de colera a 
que, segtin dice el bidgrafo, “era, por fatalidad suya, muy inclinada.” 
Recayeron infundadas sospechas sobre el pobre marido, el cual se 
vid sometido a un proceso. Lo defendidé “el Demédstenes bolofiés, el 
facundo abogado Magnani”; y aquello terminé “con la plena absolu- 
cién ex capite innocentiae y por unanimidad de votos.” No termi- 
naron con esto los disgustos de Albergati; pues algun enemigo o 
envidioso se dio el placer de molestarlo presentando en escena, en 
una farsa indigna, el caso tragico de la pobre mujer “cuya repentina 
pérdida fue tanto mas acerbamente sentida por el esposo cuanto mas 
intenso era el amor que le tenia,” y fue preciso que interviniese la 
autoridad y prohibiese la representacion de aquel “aborto teatral.” 

No acabé esta tragedia con la aficién matrimonial de Albergati, 
pues en 1789 contrajo terceras nupcias con la sefiora Teresa Checchi 
Zampiri, de Padua, que le sobrevivio. 

Compuso Albergati numerosas piezas que llenan cuatro voli- 
menes de los seis que contienen sus obras completas.' Hay alli come- 
dias extensas, en verso y en prosa (una de estas, titulada Rodolfo, 
fue inspirada al autor por la novela ejemplar de Cervantes La fuerza 
de la sangre) ; y varios sainetes 0 piezas en un acto. 

A esta clase pertenece la que hemos juzgado como original pro- 
bable de la pieza de Vargas Tejada. Titulase, como la de este, Las 


1 Opere dramatiche complete e scelte prose di Francesco Albergati Capacelli. 
Bologna, 1827. 
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convulsiones y en ella juega papel principal esa fingida enfermedad 
0 peste social que estuvo tan de moda entre las damas de aquellos 
tiempos. En el breve prefacio que acompaifia la pieza, el autor, des- 
pués de asegurar que no ha querido retratar a nadie, segun regla de 
decoro que debe observar siempre el dramaturgo, agrega: “Cuando 
resolvi escribir sobre el asunto esta breve comedia, confieso que me 
abrumo la abundancia de la materia, pues habia bastante, no ya para 
una piececilla en un acto, sino para un poema de doce cantos por lo 
menos. Yo he visto, he observado, he conocido profundamente lo que 
son las convulsiones furiosas y locuaces. Las pocas situaciones que 
presento no son inventadas; yo mismo las he observado mas de una 
vez y me he reido de ellas. Pero recuerdo otras muchas igualmente 
dignas de la escena. A fuerza de suprimir y de escoger sélo aquellas 
que no permiten descubrir el original de donde las he tomado; a 
fuerza, en una palabra, de una indispensable prudencia, he venido a 
reducir aquel tema inagotable a una comedia brevisima.” 
Que esta mania de las convulsiones, como arma femenil ofensiva 

y defensiva, habia entrado en las costumbres de la época, lo prueban, 
no solo la comedia de Albergati, sino los magnificos versos en que 
Parini, gran censor de la muelle vida de la gente de mundo, describe 
el caso, en su satirico poema JI Giorno. Citaremos el fragmento 
porque es un modelo de clasica elegancia: 

.. Che fa l’amica tua? Misera!, ieri, 

Qual fosse la cagion, fremer fu vista 

Tutta improvviso, ed agitar repente 

Le vaghe membra. Indomito rigore 

Occupolle le cosce, e strana forza 

Le sospinse le braccia. Illividiro 

I labbri, onde l’Amor Il’ali rinfresca; 

Enfid la neve della bella gola; 

E celato candor, da i lini sparsi 

Effuso, rivelossi agli occhi altrui. 

Gli Amori si schermiron con la benda: 

E indietro rifuggironsi le Grazie. 

In vano il cavaliere, in van lo sposo 

Tentd frenarla, in van le damigelle, 

Che su lo sposo e il cavalier e lei 

Scorrean col guardo, e poi, ristrette insieme, 

Malignamente sorrideansi in volto. 

Ella, truce guatando, curvd in arco 
Duro e feroce le gentili schiene ; 
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Scalpitd col bel piede ; e ripercosse 
La mille volte ribaciata mano 

Del tavolier ne le pugnenti sponde. 
Livida, pesta, scapigliata e scinta, 
Al fin stancé tutte le forze e cadde 
Insopportabil pondo sopra il letto. 


En la comedia de Albergati, la heroina Dofia Laura padece con- 
vulsiones ; las padece también su criada. Aquella entra en congoja 
cuando le presentan una cuenta de la casa de comercio ; que el cama- 
rero maliciosamente califica de “ambasciata convulsa”; y no vuelve 
en si sino cuando se ha marchado aquel “bribén,” asi califica al pobre 
acreedor. Comparece en escena un personaje muy caracteristico de 
aquel siglo: el “cavaliere servente,” que no podia faltar en las casas 
de distincién, en donde tenia una especie de representacién oficial, 
que halagaba la vanidad femenina. Tan general era la costumbre, aun 
entre damas, en el fondo, honestas, que la criada de la comedia dice 
ingenuamente: “El galan, el galan. Veo que mi ama lo quiere; veo 
que es de uso entre todas las gentes nobles: asi creo que es cosa noble 
y por tanto, inocente; y me agrada tenerlo.” No podia faltar el 
personaje del “cicisbeo” en el satirico poema de Parini; el cual, diri- 
giéndose al “giovin signore” a quien debe iniciar en todos los secretos 
de la vida elegante, lo excita a elegir una dama, no para contraer 
matrimonio, palabra que hace palidecer a los mozos, sino simplemente 
para cortejarla, en calidad de amigo de confianza; y agrega irdénica- 
mente que si el marido se fastidia, puede consolarse instalandose en 
otra casa: 


.. daltra 
Dama al fianco s’assida, il cui marito 
Pranzi altrove lontan, d’un altra a lato, 
Ch’abbia lungi lo sposo. ... 


No era de este temple el marido de Dofia Laura; antes bien, 
amaba a su esposa; y aun creia en la realidad de sus desmayos ; hasta 
que un médico compasivo lo desengafia y le da oportunas instruc- 
ciones. El] galan, que entraba en la casa con tales aires de duefio, que 
el médico lo confunde con el marido, se vé puesto en la puerta, con 
una invitacién formal a no volver nunca; y cuando la dama acude 
a sus conocidos recursos halla con sorpresa que ya no hacen el habi- 
tual efecto en su bondadoso marido. “;No podré, pues, tener un 
amigo a mi modo? ; Juro al cielo! me arrojaré por la ventana.” A lo 
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cual contesta con mucha calma el marido, haciendo alusién a los 
globos aerostaticos que llamaban por entonces tanto la atencién: 
“Aqui hay dos ventanas listas: escéja y resuelva. Ahora que ya 
estamos habituados a los globos que suben, es bueno contemplar el 
espectaculo de una mujer que vuela hacia abajo.” Desengafiada al 
fin, Dofia Laura entra en razon; no sin hacer una ultima tentativa 
de convulsiones; pero cuando las camareras acuden a levantarla, el 
marido les dice: “j fuera! ; fuera! j;alla voy yo con el remedio!” Y 
enarbolando el bastén, amenaza a la que parecia desmayada, la cual 
vuelve en si rapidamente y cae de rodillas implorando perdon. 
“; Estas curada?” le pregunta el marido. “j Magnifica receta la del 
Doctor! “;Y cual es la receta?” pregunta la dama con curiosidad. 
“Voy a leértela,” responde el otro: 


Col disprezzo, e lo scherno e col bastone 
Si sana ogni donnesca convulsione ; 


pareados que recuerdan por su tono los del sainete de Vargas Tejada 
y que pudieran servirle de lema. 

En la pieza colombiana no hay “cavaliere servente.” Si habia 
llegado hasta la lejana Santa Fe la moda de las convulsiones, no asi 
aquella otra, que era privativa de la Italia del siglo XVIII. La 
heroina de Las convulsiones no es una mujer casada, sino una mu- 
chacha soltera y muy deseosa de contraer matrimonio; y el alegre 
mozo que la enamora, no pudiendo entrar en la casa, por las dificul- 
tades que habia entonces para ello, se finge médico — recurso muy 
conocido de los dramaturgos, desde los tiempos de Tirso y de 
Moliére. El padre, malicioso, pilla la receta, que es una declaracién 
amorosa ; y al leer aquello, exclama furioso: 


¢Cuanto va a que le aplico en las costillas 
Un emplasto de balsamo de astillas? 


La muchacha cae convulsa y el padre acude a aplicarle el consabido 
remedio; ella se postra de rodillas exclamando: 


Padrecito, le pido mil perdones, 
y él contesta como el marido de Albergati: 


j Bueno! ; ya sé curar las convulsiones! 


El sainete no acaba en boda, segin la costumbre de las antiguas 
comedias espafiolas, porque se pone en claro que el pretendiente es 
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un truhan sin oficio ni beneficio, que no puede pagar ni a la 
lavandera. 

Escribié Vargas Tejada su sainete en verso, pero no en romance 
octosilabo ni en redondillas, sino en endecasilabos pareados, metro 
poco apropiado para el didlogo, por su escasa flexibilidad. Goldoni 
habia escrito también, siguiendo el gusto francés, varias comedias en 
versos alejandrinos pareados, como las tituladas: /] padre per amore, 
Il filésofo inglese, Il cavalier di spirito, etc. Los versos de Vargas 
Tejada, no obstante el importuno martilleo de los pareados, son 
faciles y graciosos; y superan con mucho a los de sus tragedias 
clasicas. 

Si la idea de Las convulsiones la tomé Vargas Tejada de Alber- 
gati, su obra, no obstante, tiene un caracter marcadamente nacional ; 
como que lo que alli vale, lo que da precio durable a la pieza, es la 
sal que en ella supo derramar el autor; la viveza de los cuadros de 
costumbres que rapidamente traza; la malicia, no siempre inocente, 


de sus gracejos; y aquellos breves rasgos que se han hecho prover- 
biales en Colombia: 


j Qué lindo mozo el del caballo overo! 
j Lastima que pasara tan lijero! 


o este otro: 


Ir con un mismo traje a dos funciones, 
Mariquita, me dan las convulsiones. 


o estos versos que reflejan el temor que, en los tiempos de agitaciones 
revolucionarias, despertaban en los pueblos los uniformes militares : 


Y temblar cuando asoman a lo lejos 
De un cuello colorado los reflejos. 


Lastima que el poeta se hubiera excedido en ciertas libertades de 
expresién que han obligado a los editores a suprimir varios versos ; 
lastima también que se hubiera complacido en chistes de sabor algo 
volteriano, que contrastan con el fondo ingénuo y creyente de aquel 
desventurado joven, tal como se manifiesta en la carta que escribié a 
los suyos desde la cueva en donde pas6 sus ultimos dias y que es un 
documento altamente simpatico y honroso para el corazén del poeta. 

Vargas Tejada en Las convulsiones cultivé un género vivo, y si 
hubiera podido seguir por esa via, habria podido llegar a ser un 
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excelente poeta cémico; del género de Don Ramon de la Cruz. En 
cambio, en sus tragedias, cultivé un género que jamas tuvo vitalidad 
en Espafia, en donde sdlo prosperé la comedia libre de Lope de 
Vega y sus continuadores. Los esfuerzos que hicieron en el siglo 
XVIII insignes literatos para introducir en castellano la tragedia a 
estilo francés, quedaron sin efecto; y sdlo sirvieron para demostrar 
que el género que en Francia habia encarnado lo mas selecto y ex- 
quisito del espiritu nacional, no era en Espafia sino un ejercicio de 
imitacion literaria, que no llegaba al alma popular. Y eso que los 
poetas espafioles, con muy buen acuerdo, se abstuvieron de renovar 
los temas griegos y latinos y tomaron para sus tragedias asuntos tan 
espafioles como Pelayo. De igual manera, Vargas Tejada y Fernan- 
dez Madrid quisieron dar a sus tragedias caracter americano; y 
llevaron a la escena héroes indigenas. Pero nada de esto podia 
animar a un género muerto. Con todo, la tendencia americanista era 
feliz y digna de aplauso. 

Vargas Tejada conocia muy bien la literatura italiana. Como lo 
dice el ilustre escritor Don José Caicedo Rojas — que le dedicé en 
el primer volumen del Anuario de la Academia Colombiana un ex- 
tenso y precioso estudio biografico — tradujo “el Demetrio de Me- 
tastasio y parte de la comedia de Goldoni JI vero amico.” Y de 
Metastasio tomé seguramente la combinacién de rimas que empled 
en la célebre poesia con que despidié al poeta argentino Miralla y 
cuya primera estrofa sabe todo el mundo en Colombia: 


Ya de la mar el anchuroso seno 

De penas lIleno, con su tierna Elvira 

Y con su lira que doliente calla, 
Surca Miralla. 


Esta es la misma artificiosa y melédica combinacién de que habia 
dado ejemplo Metastasio en su oda sacra /I santissimo Natale: 


Gia porta il sol dall’oceano fuore 
Il suo splendore e va spargendo intorno 
Novello giorno di letizia ornato 

Pit dell’usato. 


Vargas Tejada pudo conocer facilmente el teatro de Albergati 
que gozé de bastante notoriedad, como queda dicho y como lo ates- 
tigua Pietro Napoli-Signorelli, el célebre historiador del teatro uni- 
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versal, quien dice “Los teatros no han dejado de resonar con las 
comedias de este caballero bien intencionado, al igual de Goldoni, en 
el sentido de reformar el teatro italiano.”* 

Si lo breve y tormentoso de su vida no permitiéd a Vargas Tejada 
dejar obras maestras, su figura ocupara siempre puesto simpatico en 
nuestra historia literaria; pues fue— como dijo hermosamente Cai- 
cedo Rojas, biégrafo digno del personaje — “el ave que canto pri- 
mero en la mafiana de Colombia la Grande, tras la oscura y tormen- 
tosa noche que la precedid.” 


AnTONIO GOMEZ RESTREPO, 
Honorary Member, A.A.T.S. 


Mrnistro CoLoMBIA EN ITALIA 
RoMaA 


2 Storia critica dei teatri antichi e moderni. Vol. X. Parte II. Napoli. 1813. 
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If the Spanish people should suddenly come face to face with the 
“typical Spaniard” constructed by students of their psychology, they 
might well repeat the famous question that P. Fuente de la Pena 
addressed to the Venus de Milo: “;Los monstruos lo somos nosotros 
o lo eres tu?” For the Spanish character has inspired numerous 
treatises, whose mutually contradictory and somewhat inaccurate con- 
clusions may be imagined from the account of them given by Julian 
Juderias in his La Leyenda Negra,? a work that should be read in its 
entirety. 

We must here content ourselves with noting that from the wealth 
of traits distinguishable in the Spanish character, Juderias* quotes 
Macias Picavea as singling out two for special notice—one that is 
beneficent, the energy of the Spaniard, another that may be per- 
nicious, Spanish individualism. 

As to the first trait noted by Macias Picavea, that of energy, there 
exist varying opinions. Among the outstanding features of the 
“leyenda negra” so vigorously combated by Juderias, is the popular 
insistence on the “laziness” of the Spaniard, the current theory that 
in Spain, ahora mismo means “tomorrow” ; pronto, “in the distant 
future,” and mafiana, “never.” 

This unflattering conception of the typical Spaniard may be 
largely due to the fact that in some respects Spain has fallen so far 
behind in the march of civilization that, according to some critics,‘ 
“the history of the universe could be written without reference to the 
achievements of the Spanish nation.” We find an answer to this type 
of criticism, and at the same time a hint as to its origin, in an aspect 
of the Spanish character repeatedly emphasized by Angel Ganivet.* 


1 This article is made up of extracts from chapter two of The Persistence 
of Spanish Tradition in the Works of E. Marquina, Ricardo Leén, and G. 
Martinez Sierra, an unpublished dissertation presented at Stanford University 
for the degree of Ph.D., October 1927. 

2 La Leyenda Negra: Estudios acerca del concepto de Espaiia en el Extran- 
jero. References are to the fourth edition, Barcelona, 1917. 

8 Ibid., p. 52. * Quoted by Juderias, op. cit., p. 27. 

5 Idearium espaol (second edition, Madrid, 1915), p. 183; Granada Ia bella 
(Madrid, 1905), p. 58; El Porvenir de Espatia (Madrid, 1912), p. 164; Los Tra- 
bajos del infatigable creador Pio Cid (Tomo I, Madrid, 1898), p. 186. 
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According to Ganivet, the Spanish people are not particularly well 
fitted for adventures of material domination, while they are inferior 
to no European nation in their aptitude for spiritual conquest. They 
cannot hope to compete successfully with rivals like Great Britain 
along economic lines, but must find their inspiration in their poverty 
combined with their ideals. Juderias* also stresses the ideal nature of 
Spain’s achievements when he claims that the world does not appre- 
ciate the Spanish contribution to civilization, simply because that con- 
tribution is primarily spiritual. The motives of Spain, says Juderias, 
are idealistic, like those of Don Quijote; while the motives of other 
nations are characterized by the materialism of a Sancho Panza. 
Possibly there is an element of patriotic prejudice in this comparison 
of Spanish ideals with those of other peoples. We must not forget 
that the practical Sancho, as well as his less materialistic master, is 
a truly Spanish type. The mixture of idealism and realism in the 
Spanish temperament is, indeed, the subject of frequent comment in 
works dealing with the psychology, customs, or literature of the 
Spanish people ;* but undoubtedly the more spiritual element is ex- 
tremely active, while this very activity may be partly due to the co- 
operation of the idealistic with the practical qualities of the Spaniard. 
Spanish critics are not alone, however, in feeling that this indifference 
to purely material achievement is a part of the Spanish character. 
Havelock Ellis,* fur example, gives expression to the same sentiment 
in many pages of that fine and sympathetic, if sometimes uncritically 
enthusiastic, study of the Spanish people, The Soul of Spain, assert- 
ing that, “Spain represents, above all, the supreme manifestation of 
a certain primitive and eternal attitude of the human spirit, an atti- 
tude of heroic energy, of spiritual exaltation, directed not chiefly 
towards comfort or towards gain, but towards the more fundamental 
facts of human existence.” 

We may conclude, then, that one important source of the popular 
conception of “the lazy Spaniard,” is his comparative indifference to 
the purely material side of life. A people who are thus indifferent 


® Op. cit., pp. 28-29. In note 1, p. 29, Juderias calls attention to a similar 
expression of opinion in an article by M. Etienne Lamy, “Choses d’Espagne,” 
Revue des Deux Mondes, July 15-August 1, 1917. 


™Cf. Havelock Ellis, The Soul of Spain, Boston and New York, 1908; 
A. F. G. Bell, Contemporary Spanish Literature (New York, 1925), p. 19. 

8 Op. cit., pp. vii—viii, 10-11 (where George Borrow is quoted as expressing 
a similar opinion in his Bible in Spain), pp. 59-60, 385. 
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will inevitably seem lazy and backward to an age that measures prog- 
ress by plumbing and estimates every sort of merit on a cash register. 

The Spanish are possessed of yet other characteristics that lead 
the facile critic to classify them as a lazy people. 

They are commonly described as conservative and tenacious. We 
find that reference is made to both of these traits by Taine,® who 
depicts the untamed and narrow-minded Spaniard as remaining un- 
changed since the days of Strabo and the Latin historians. Mr. Bell’s 
remarks*® on this point are of particular interest to us in that they 
refer specifically to Spanish literature. According to Bell, the Span- 
ish genius frequently looks abroad for its models, and has done so for 
centuries, but at the same time absorbs and leaves its own stamp upon 
what it copies. This critic declares that the legend of a narrow, fanati- 
cal Spain is a thing of the past; that Spain has never been opposed 
to new ideas in themselves, but has merely claimed the right to ex- 
amine and, if she so wished, to reject them. We should note, too, that 
those Spaniards who do overcome their exaggerated distrust of for- 
eign influences, rush to the opposite extreme, discarding everything 
that savors of “espatiolismo,” extending an undiscriminating welcome 
to new and exotic influences and thus enrolling themselves among the 
most active disseminators of the “leyenda negra.” 

In short, the conservative tendency of the Spaniards exists only 
to a limited degree, and as the natural companion of other Spanish 
traits, such as that indifference to the strictly material which we have 
already noted. 

Another important trait of the Spanish character that is intimately 
related to idealistic indifference and that might also, in its practical 
manifestations, be confused with laziness, is the Spaniard’s stoicism. 
From the days of Seneca, of Lucan, of Marcus Aurelius, Spain has 
been noted for her Stoics—including, perhaps, some who would not 
care to claim the title. According to Havelock Ellis,“ the Spanish 
character is, in the best sense of the word, savage, while Stoicism— 
the instinctive philosophy of the savage—is quite naturally “the fun- 
damental philosophy and almost the religion of Spain.” The author 
of The Soul of Spain makes it clear, however, that his reference is 
not to formal Stoicism, but to the attitude of mind that has produced 
and has in its turn been fostered by such a philosophical doctrine. 


® Quoted in Spanish by Juderias, op. cit., p. 240, from L’Ideal dans [’ Art. 
10 Op. cit., pp. ii, 13-14, 30-31. 11 Op. cit., pp. 36 ff., 46. 
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While we are discussing this aspect of the Spanish temperament, 
it is well to note a certain hardness in the Spaniard, an indifference 
to what he considers as necessary suffering in himself or in others, 
which is a part of his Stoicism and which may be responsible for the 
widespread legend of Spanish cruelty. If one needs to be convinced 
that the Spaniard’s cruelty is a legend, he cannot do better than to 
live a short while among the Spanish people in their own land. For 
those who prefer to base their convictions on the printed word, 
authoritative works have been written—some of the most unpreju- 
diced, in our own country—directed against the misleading accounts 
of “Spanish cruelty” in the colonization of the Americas and in the 
proceedings of the Spanish Inquisition.’* To deny that the Spaniard 
is essentially and exquisitely cruel is not, of course, an assertion that 
no individual Spaniard ever showed a trace of cruelty; neither is it 
a defense of the bull-fight, nor a denial that the Inquisition in Spain, 
as elsewhere, probably caused suffering as intense as that resulting 
from the persecution of witches in righteous New England. The oc- 
casional hardness of the Spaniard, however, as Havelock Ellis re- 
marks,"* is often merely “a less effusive facility” in manifesting the 
gentler emotions, and a tendency to expend that gentleness on those 
immediately around him, rather than on the world at large.** 

However that may be, the Spanish tendency to repress emotion, 
to be indifferent to physical comfort, to control many of those incli- 
nations that have come to be called “Epicurean,” to accept tranquilly 
conditions that are impossible or difficult to change—in short, Span- 
ish Stoicism, aided by Moslem fatalism, might easily lead to that 


12 E.g., H. C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition in Spain, four volumes, New 
York and London, 1906-1907. 


18 Op. cit., p. 48. 


14 This indifference to suffering, and especially the suffering of compara- 
tive strangers, is perhaps due also to a lack of imagination, and not to innate 
cruelty. It is noteworthy that the Galician, with his more marked imaginative 
strain, is much more sweet and gentle than the average Spaniard. If I were to 
make an exception of any one Spanish province in this characterization of the 
Spaniard as a Stoic, that province might be Galicia. Northup, however, says: 
“Northern Spaniards are Stoics; Andalusians are Epicureans.” Yet Seneca 
and Lucan were born in Cordoba! The distinction between the two schools is 
not, however, so clear as it might be, if the ideal set before the Stoics was the 
repression of all emotion, and that of the Epicureans was freedom from all 
disturbance. We may, indeed, conceive of an Andalusian with a claim to both 
titles. 
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slowness in material progress that is distinct from sloth, but not 
always distinguished from that unattractive quality. 

The same may be said of Spanish frugality. This characteristic 
has been noted by many observers, including Ganivet,’* who describes 
the people of Granada as devotees of bread and water, as ascetics, as 
the most mystic of the essentially mystic Spaniards—through their 
Christian, and still more through their Arabic descent. Havelock 
Ellis,** however, refers to Spain as a whole, when he speaks of “the 
Spaniard’s insight into the art of living, his fine parsimony in life, 
lest for life’s sake he should lose the causes for living, his due sub- 
ordination of dull material claims to the larger spiritual claims of joy 
and freedom.” 

That the Spanish are a proud and consciously dignified race is an 
assertion that has acquired the authority of an axiom and needs no 
demonstration. This aspect of the Spanish character has been held 
partially responsible for the Spaniard’s consistent refusal to make 
undue haste, and, consequently, for the impression of unexampled 
laziness that his behavior leaves on minds convinced that “Time is 
money.” 

The Spaniard’s comparative indifference to the purely material 
aspects of life, his conservatism, his Stoic and fatalistic tendencies, 
his frugality which borders upon asceticism, his pride, and a corre- 
sponding sense of dignity, are perhaps sufficient to account for the 
belief cherished by more commercial peoples that the Spanish are 
essentially lazy. Two passages from the works of Ganivet'’ show 
how these qualities have combined to keep the Spanish people not so 
much behind, as apart from other nations, in a materialistic age. In 
both cases, Ganivet contrasts the freedom of the poor Spanish laborer 
with the arduous and constricted life of the comparatively wealthy 


English workingman. The shorter passage may here be quoted in 
full: 


El forzado que remaba en las antiguas galeras me parece mas libre 
que, por ejemplo, el tejedor incrustado en su telar y moviéndose acom- 
pasadamente con él durante doce o catorce horas. Cuando alguno de 
nuestros obreros que se lamentan de ganar diez o doce reales de jornal 


15 Granada la bella, p. 53. Juderias, op. cit., cites Mariana (pp. 44, 47), 
Masdeu (p. 50), and Reclus (p. 241) in connection with Spanish frugality. 

16 Op. cit., p. 385. 

17 Epistolario (Madrid, 1904), p. 236; Angel Ganivet, poeta y periodista 
(Madrid, 1918), collected by Modesto Pérez, and quoted above, p. 40. 
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oiga decir que hay obrero inglés que gana veinte o veinticuatro y se come 
diariamente un kilo de carne, que no sienta envidia y que diga por todo 
comentario: “Con su pan se lo coma.”’?* 


We have dwelt at length upon the negative aspect of this subject, 
upon the legend of Spanish laziness. Our theory as to the energetic 
nature of the Spaniard will hardly be convincing unless we take note 
of more favorable expressions of opinion on the matter, and of actual 
manifestations of this energy. 

Picavea’s conception of the Spaniards as a peculiarly energetic 
race is shared by many writers who are not themselves Spanish. 
Philaréte Chasles,’® for example, admires the Spaniard’s energy, even 
while he regrets the manner in which it has been squandered and 
laments the fact that the Spanish genius has been so great, so spon- 
taneous, and so strong as to exhaust its own vitality. Taine*® paints 
a similar picture of the Spanish spirit and the waste of its riches. 
This critic declares that the one gift withheld by Fortune from the 


18 We have intentionally omitted any reference to abulia, in this discussion 
of Spanish characteristics that may be confused with laziness. In spite of the 
melancholy importance that many modern Spanish writers assign to abulia as a 
transitory national condition, that condition is hardly to be considered as an 
essentially Spanish trait. The legend of Spanish laziness has its origins in an 
age that had as yet no thought for Spanish abulia. Even Ganivet, who was so 
intensely preoccupied with the weakness of Spain’s will power, spoke of this 
weakness as a temporary illness, not as a fundamental element of her constitu- 
tion. May we suggest, moreover, that the phenomenon of “lack of willing” is 
neither so peculiarly Spanish nor so widely influential in Spanish life as one 
might infer from the laments of patriotic but pessimistic Spanish writers? On 
the one hand, it is probable that in all ages and in every clime, the disease of 
abulia has attacked unfortunate individuals—possibly to a greater or less extent 
every individual: if we have dreamed gloriously without attempting to realize 
our dreams, if we have planned brave remarks that never passed our lips, if 
we have wilfully disregarded the summons of the alarm clock, we are not free 
from the taint of abulia. On the other hand, while the Spaniard may be suffer- 
ing at present from political and commercial abulia, while he may always have 
suffered from the dread complaint as far as orderliness, scientific precision, 
and concentration upon the practical side of life were concerned, in the 
important fields of art, adventure, and spiritual emprise he has justified 
Picavea’s emphasis upon Spanish energy. 

19 Etudes sur le Drame espagnol. Quoted in Spanish by Juderias, op. cit., 
pp. 238-239. 

20 J’Espagne en 1679 d’aprés Madame d’ Aulony, quoted by Juderias, op. cit., 
pp. 239-240, from the Spanish translation in Espatia Moderna. 
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Spanish people was the ability to understand, the willingness to sub- 
mit to, the ordinary and unavoidable conditions of human life. Have- 
lock Ellis** presents a more optimistic portrait of the modern Span- 
iard, without belittling the heroes of Spain’s Golden Age. Dwelling 
long upon the subject of Spanish energy in general, Ellis remarks 
that the Spaniard is a born nomad, whose wanderlust is fostered by 
his environment ; who may have a distaste for organized and continu- 
ous labor, but who has also a great reserve of energy, and is able to 
endure hardship with heroism when he considers the laborious ac- 
quisition of comfort to be a greater hardship. Ellis notes, on the one 
hand, a contempt for ordinary useful work ; on the other hand—upon 
occasion, and especially in certain chosen individuals—a fury of ex- 
travagant and untiring energy that is almost an ecstasy. He calls 
attention, in particular, to the energetic qualities of Spanish litera- 
ture, art, dancing, fiestas, philosophy, and religion. The author of 
The Soul of Spain shows that he believes this traditional energy to 
be alive in the Spaniard of today, when he declares that, “It is natu- 
ralism, the passion of life, the stimulating appeal of aspiring and 
inexhaustible energy, in harmony with the movement of life itself, 
that has forever moved the Spanish soul,” and concludes: “It has 
been by passion, by virility, by moral energy that the firm-fibered soul 
of Spain has achieved its place in the world, and in his own way the 
Spaniard of today still carries on the traditions of the race.” Mr. 
Bell?* also touches upon the energetic quality of the Spanish genius, 
relating that quality especially to Spanish literature, so individual and 
original, so vigorous and realistic, and boasting of authors so fertile. 

These are some of the opinions we find expressed as to the amaz- 
ing energy of the Spanish character. What have the Spanish people 
actually accomplished that would justify such opinions? 

From the strictly historical viewpoint, for example, how has Spain 
manifested her peculiar vigor? The names of Saguntum and Nu- 
mantia hardly suggest a weak and spiritless nation. The Cid Campe- 
ador is the worthy hero of a brave and energetic people—all the more 
so now that the romantic whitewash applied by dainty tastes has been 
removed ; although his image may have lost in more lovable traits 
what it has gained in vigor. The nation that defied the conqueror 
within its gates for eight hundred years and sheathed its sword only 


21 Op. cit., pp. 40-41, 412-414. 
22 Op. cit., “Introduction,” passim. 
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when the conflict was won may be conceded to have some virility. 
The explorers and soldiers of Spain have left a record of their energy 
in the Americas. Gonzalo de Cordoba was “el Gran Capitan” in fact 
as well as in name. There may have been many women more distin- 
guished for their femininity than his great contemporary, Isabel the 
Catholic, but has any country produced a woman more amazing in 
her energy? If Isabel should be conceded to have a rival in this 
respect, that rival might well be Santa Teresa de Jestis. Neither are 
these two great figures so sharply distinguished from their country- 
women as one might expect, for Spain is the land of Beatriz de 
Bobadilla, worthily the intimate friend of Isabel, of women like Dofia 
Maria de Monroy, a typical fifteenth-century “muger varonil” who 
avenged the death of her sons by bringing about that of their slayer,”* 
and, in more recent times, of such women as Fernan Caballero, Con- 
cepcién Arenal, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Concha Espina, who, it is 
pleasant to note, have found a less violent outlet for their superb 
store of energy. 

This same quality, indeed, finds vigorous expression in the artistic 
and literary history of Spain. 

In the first place, the fertility of Spanish literature, both in the 
number of its authors and the quantity of work produced by the indi- 
vidual author, is amazing. Spain has been rich not only in second- 
rate writers, but even in those who may claim to be of the first rank. 
This is especially true of the Spanish drama. Professor Northup* 
reminds us of the common assertion that, whereas the English drama 
possesses only one star of the first magnitude, Shakespeare, the Span- 
ish drama has four: Lope de Vega, Gabriel Téllez (Tirso de Molina), 
Ruiz de Alarcén, and Calderén de la Barca. Yet we are accustomed 
to think of the English drama, especially that of Elizabethan days, as 
peculiarly vigorous. It would be rash, perhaps, to compare any of 
the four names mentioned with that of Shakespeare, but the appear- 
ance within a limited period of time of those four remarkable writers 
constitutes a more solid though less dazzling claim to dramatic fer- 
tility than does the work of one inimitable genius.** However, the 


28 Cf. Havelock Ellis, op. cit., p. 63, note, where Ellis cites Lea, op. cit., Vol. 
I, p. 57. 


24 George Tyler Northup, An Introduction to Spanish Literature (Chicago, 
1925), p. 278. 

25 Cf. Eduardo Gomez de Baquero (Andrenio), El Renacimiento de la 
Novela Espaiiola en el Siglo XIX (Madrid, 1924), pp. 20-21, where this writer 
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fecundity of Spanish literature is not confined to the drama. It is 
perhaps equally notable in the novel. Every student of Spanish liter- 
ary history knows that this genre appeared early in Spain, has flour- 
ished in many forms, and plays a most important part in contempo- 
rary Spanish literature. The Spaniards of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries have manifested the same overflowing vigor in the 
production of scholarly and critical essays; for even though the in- 
defatigable Menéndez y Pelayo remains an exceptional figure, such 
names as Ganivet, Unamuno, Menéndez Pidal, Martinez Ruiz, and 
many others, are not to be overlooked. In the field of the lyric, in- 
deed, Spanish literature is considered as relatively poor. This poverty, 
however, is purely relative. In addition to the works of such fine 
poets as Fray Luis de Leon, the great Lope de Vega himself, Espron- 
ceda, Bécquer, Marquina and Antonio Machado, to mention only a 
few of the most striking names of different periods, we have that 
marvelous collection, the Spanish romancero. If Spain had produced 
no other poetry than her ballads, her lyric gift to the world would 
not have been negligible. 

A consideration of the Spanish ballad reveals another aspect of 
Spain’s literary and artistic vigor. She may boast of more than mere 
abundance in the number of her literary productions. Those produc- 
tions in themselves are marked by a virility and spirit that are char- 
acteristically Spanish. These qualities are especially noticeable in 
what is left to us of the Spanish epic, in the earlier ballads, in the 
drama of the Golden Age, in the picaresque novel, and in the modern 
regionalist novel. The impression of forcefulness left with the reader 
is due in large part to the realism of these works. The Poema de 
mio Cid is intensely Spanish in its realistic vigor, a fact that is well 
brought out by Menéndez Pidal** in his edition of the Poem, where 


admits that Spain’s distinction in the field of the novel must rest upon some 
basis other than the one name of Cervantes, a name too great and too much 
in the nature of a miracle to be contained in the literary Pantheon of a single 
nation, but rather a part of the heritage of humanity. If English people will 
be as generous in their claim to the Bard of Avon, they will probably admit the 
greater fertility of the Spanish drama. Moreover, not even Shakespeare is to 
be compared with such writers as the “Fénix de los Ingenios” in the quantity 
of his literary output. It is, indeed, this very copiousness, a characteristically 
Spanish attribute, that had made the quality of Lope’s plays unworthy of their 
author’s talent. 


26R. Menéndez Pidal, edition of the Poema de mio Cid, Introduction, 
pp. 55-56, 56-58, 58-60. 
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he cites, to confirm his own opinion, such critics as Damas Hinard, 
L. de Monge, and Wolf. The early ballads, the picaresque novel, and 
the regionalist novel are also and by common consent described as 
remarkably realistic. The vigor that marks the dramas of the Golden 
Age, however, may rather be assigned to the variety and ingenuity of 
their plots, the colorfulness and lyric eloquence of their form, and 
the intensity and dignity of feeling noticeable in their characters, 
although the latter are often carelessly depicted. Yet the plays of the 
Golden Age are by no means devoid of realistic qualities. Lope de 
Vega is a master of realism in the popular scenes of his dramas, and 
in the creation of women characters such as the Casilda in Peribdiiez ; 
Tirso de Molina is also charmingly realistic in his portrayal of femi- 
nine characters ; Alarcon is a forerunner of the comedy of character, 
a dramatic form that must be realistic in order to be successful ; even 
Calderén, although he is more distinguished for other gifts, has 
proved, in El Alcalde de Zalamea and in Luis Pérez el gallego, that 
he can handle skilfully themes dealing with everyday life among the 
peasants. Spanish literature, then, is remarkable for a certain “spirit- 
ual realism” to which a recent critic®’ has called attention. 

Spanish energy and Spanish realism, moreover, are not confined 
to literature as a means of artistic self-expression. Those who are 
interested in Spanish architecture, sculpture, wood-carving, iron- 
work, painting, and dancing will find them also characterized by 
Havelock Ellis** as energetic and realistic. This writer makes special 
mention of the famous Lady of Elche, comparing her®® to Velazquez’s 
Woman with the Fan. Certainly, that beautiful example of primitive 
Iberian sculpture finds its worthy counterpart in the vigorously real- 
istic paintings of Velazquez, and also in those of other Spanish artists, 
among whom we may mention Ribera, Zurbaran, Goya, and Zuloaga. 
Even Murillo, though he may lack the vigor of many Spanish paint- 
ers, is a realist in his agreeable fashion. 

Finally, the energy of the Spaniard is evident not only in the 
quantity and quality of his artistic and literary productions, but also 
in the lively and varied careers led by the most famous Spanish artists 
and writers. The authors of Spain have commonly been soldiers, 
adventurers, organizers, rulers, or have in some other way favished 


27 A. F. G. Bell, of. cit., pp. 33, 36. 
28 Op. cit., pp. 19-22, 109-111, 127-129, 412-414. 
29 [bid., p. 109. 
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time and strength upon fields of activity remote from literature. The 
pen and the sword have been gloriously wielded by the same hand— 
and sometimes almost simultaneously !—in the case of Spaniards like 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderén, Garcilaso de la Vega, Jorge 
Manrique, José Espronceda, and countless others. The authors of 
the picaresque novels in several cases led lives as varied as those of 
their protagonists ; and, while such a career is not necessarily edify- 
ing, it is, when combined with notable literary work, a manifestation 
of unusual energy. Alfonso el Sabio and don Juan Manuel were not 
permitted to devote themselves to exclusively literary pursuits. Santa 
Teresa combined astounding executive ability with her literary talent. 
Among modern Spanish writers, too, there have been many who have 
found time and energy both for extensive writing and for political 
or business enterprise. Blasco Ibafiez won for himself as a politician 
the same publicity that he enjoyed as a writer. Martinez Sierra has 
proved that the labors of an editor and theatrical manager are not 
incompatible with the abundant production of exquisite literature. 
Moreover, the vigor of these men is not exceptional, but typical of 
their countrymen in the past and today. 

Granting, then, that energy is one of the outstanding traits of the 
Spaniard, we may note in passing a few of the characteristically 
Spanish qualities that are related to it. The Spaniard has, from the 
earliest times, been noted for the depth and intensity of his religious 
feeling, an attitude not surprising in a people so intense and energetic 
from a more general viewpoint.*® Spanish religious fervor is com- 
bined with a certain tenacity that characterizes the Iberian and may 
again be traced in part to his indomitable energy, in part to the sim- 
plicity of his nature. The Spaniard’s energy, religious ardor, and 
tenacious character have made the history of Spain, with its lengthy 
wars, astonishing to foreign observers."* In their wars, the Spanish 
people have been distinguished by yet another trait, one of the few 
fine qualities which even the Spaniard’s detractors have not denied 
him: Spanish valor fought side by side with Spanish vigor against 
the Moors, against the perils of an unknown and untamed hemi- 
sphere, against the triumphing armies of Napoleon. It is the redeem- 
ing trait of that somewhat harsh hero of Spanish history and legend, 


80 Cf. Juderias, op. cit., pp. 40 (quoting Mariana); 49-50 (quoting Mas- 
deu) ; 253-255 (quoting F. H. B. Ward). 


81 E.g., Reclus, in his Geographie Universelle, cited by Juderias, op. cit., 
pp. 240-245. 
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the Cid Campeador ; it is equally evident in the more idealistic hero 
of Spanish literature, Don Quijote de la Mancha. Yet in this quality 
also we may be admiring simply one more aspect of the Spaniard’s 
indomitable energy. The passionate nature of the Spanish people, as 
manifested particularly in the pride and religious zeal already men- 
tioned, may likewise be ascribed to their remarkable energy. An in- 
tensely vigorous race is not unnaturally a passionate race, but this 
particular manifestation of Spanish vigor has probably been over- 
emphasized both by students of Spanish psychology and by critics of 
Spanish literature.** 

We have not given an exhaustive list of the traits that either help 
to explain the widespread legend of Spanish laziness or supplement 
the characteristic energy of the Spaniard, but we have perhaps said 
enough for our purpose. Does energy, or sloth, predominate in the 
race that boasts of Saguntum and Numantia ; that wrested the Iberian 
Peninsula from the Moors; that discovered and helped to colonize a 
New World; that produced heroes like the Cid and like that greater 
hero of Lepanto, Miguel de Cervantes? 

The second characteristic emphasized by Macias Picavea, that of 
Spanish individualism, is also difficult to consider as an isolated trait. 
It is often fused in its practical manifestations with Iberian energy ; 
while, on the other hand, it gives rise to a new group of qualities re- 
lated to but not identical with itself. Indeed, the individualism of the 
Spaniard may clash—the more bitterly in that it is so vigorous—with 
his conservatism and tenacity in religious beliefs and other fields, 
producing the frame of mind described by Ramos Carrién in La 
Marsellesa: 


El pensamiento libre 
proclamo a alta voz, 
y muera quien no piense 
igual que pienso yo. 


With regard to Spanish individualism, however, we are not obliged 
to combat a theory diametrically opposed to our own. Even those 
who are skeptical as to the energy of the Spaniard are convinced of 


82 Oliveira Martins (quoted by Juderias, op. cit., p. 249), stresses the pas- 
sionate element in the Spanish character when he paints an interesting if not 
altogether flattering portrait of the Spaniards as contrasted with the Portu- 
guese, and describes Spanish civilization as “often more than human, often 
below the level that separates Man from Beast.” 
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his individualistic traits; for the very individualism of the Spanish 
character stands in the way of co-operation and efficiency, and con- 
sequently fosters the belief that the Spaniard is essentially lazy. 

From the viewpoint of political power, indeed, this characteristic 
of the Spaniards has been their misfortune. In the days of Viriatus, 
the inhabitants of the Iberian Peninsula fought not less bravely than 
the Romans, but in a far less orderly, organized manner. Later, the 
lack of unity among the Spanish smoothed the pathway of the invad- 
ing Moors. The latter were expelled only when the same weakness 
had undermined their own organization, and when the Spaniards, on 
the other hand, had been forced to unite against the invaders. The 
period of Spain’s political greatness was inaugurated under the aus- 
pices of Ferdinand and Isabel, who devoted their lives to uniting their 
people in political, as well as in religious matters. Yet even today 
Spain is an individualistic nation, and suffers from such tendencies 
as that toward Separatism in her provinces. In a world that has 
learned the political significance of unity, Spain is perhaps more 
heavily handicapped by her individualism than ever before. 

Is this trait, then, entirely a weakness? 

Ganivet thought not. For him, Spanish individualism was pos- 
sessed of a spiritual significance far more precious than political 
power or commercial prosperity. Ganivet** advised his countrymen 
“to oppose to all ideas of national aggrandizement, of unification, of 
assimilation, that of radical, not to say anarchical, individualism.” 

In another work, the same author declared: 


El individualismo que hoy nos debilita y nos impide levantar cabeza, 
ha de ser algun dia individualismo interno y creador, y ha de conducirnos 
a nuestro gran triunfo ideal. Tenemos lo principal, el hombre, el tipo; nos 
falta sdlo decidirle a que ponga manos en la obra.“ 


The question naturally arises, what justification has Ganivet for 
his faith in the spiritual value of Spanish individualism? Politically, 
this trait may be acknowledged te have proved detrimental. Are the 
more spiritual benefits for which Ganivet hoped all veiled in the un- 
certainty of the future? Or has Spanish individualism already done 
much for Spain in the less materialistic fields of endeavor? 

If we seek the answer to these questions in the history of Spanish 


88 FE pistolario, p. 291. 
34 Jdearium espatiol, p. 182. 
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literature, we shall find that the spirit of individualism may indeed 
be a fairy godmother. Like all proper fairy godmothers, she brought 
rich gifts to the cradle of her protégé, such gifts as variety, origi- 
nality, color, forcefulness, and left on Spanish writings the imprint 
of her early caress, in that unique quality which causes the reader of 
this literature to be “constantly impressed by the fact that it differs 
from any other literature known to him.”** We have already cited 
Mr. Bell’s remarks concerning the Spanish tendency to accept but 
transform foreign literary influences. The same critic calls our at- 
tention®* to the freedom of the Spanish drama in regard to the unities 
and of the early epics in their rhythm, to the appeal of the regional 
novel for Spanish individualism, and to similar points. On the whole, 
Spanish individualism has been one of the most beneficial of the na- 
tional traits, from the purely literary point of view. With regard to 
the more methodical types of criticism, however, and in many works 
of a scientific nature, the same quality has probably been detrimental. 

If considerations of space permitted, we could demonstrate that 
Spanish individualism in its effects upon architecture, sculpture, and 
painting has also influenced the Spaniard’s artistic activities, some- 
times for the better, sometimes for the worse.** 

Spain is largely indebted to her individualism, moreover, for a 
trait that is similar, but not the same—her democratic spirit. Democ- 
racy, “the sovereignty of the people,” is the natural attitude of a 
nation intensely individualistic, dignified, and at times excessively 
proud. This sovereignty of the people dominates every important 
phase of Spanish life, except the political! Such a discrepancy may 
be due partly to the lack of interest in practical affairs that we have 
already noted in the Spaniard, partly to the Spanish inability to or- 
ganize or co-operate. Democracy, from the political viewpoint, de- 
mands a certain amount of co-operation. One may, indeed, remark 
that any sort of democracy makes the same demand, and that “an- 
archy” would be a more appropriate term for the social and cultural 
ideals of the individual Spaniard. The fact remains that we have 
come to associate violence and crime with the word “anarchy,” while 
“democracy” is widely used to denote a marked self-respect existing 
among a whole people, such as that which is found among the Spanish. 


85 G. T. Northup, op. cit., p. 1. 
36 Op. cit., Introduction, passim. 
87 Havelock Ellis, op. cit., pp. 119, 139. 
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The socially democratic attitude of the Spaniards is particularly 
well illustrated in the relations between master and servant. Upon 
observing a modern Spanish servant engaged in voluble but amicable 
argument with his employer, one is inevitably reminded of the famous 
Knight of la Mancha and his squire—of Sancho Panza offering to 
endure privations and peril in the service of his master, but refusing 
to surrender one iota of his right to free (and abundant) speech. 
Spanish servants may work harder, and are certainly paid less, than 
those of our own country, but there is a note of easy friendliness in 
their intercourse with their employers reminiscent not only of Don 
Quijote and Sancho, Lazarillo de Tormes and the impoverished 
hidalgo, Melibea and Lucrecia; but also of the salt breezes where the 
Princess Nausicaa and her maidens played at ball after doing the 
family washing, and of the warmth round the great hearth where 
Penelope spun with her household and Odysseus’ old nurse shed 
happy tears on the feet of the returned wanderer. In the Spain of 
today, we find again the old Mediterranean simplicity, the emphasis 
upon essential things, upon friendliness and self-respect, which may 
help to explain the backwardness of the Spanish “lower classes” in 
claiming their share of the world’s material comforts. 

Spanish democracy manifests itself in educational matters, also. 
Such a statement may seem unfounded when applied to a country 
where primary education is, to the conventional mind, extremely un- 
satisfactory. It is true that the ability to read and write is not con- 
sidered essential among all classes of Spaniards, as it very nearly is 
in the United States; a speaking knowledge of French is not, as a 
haughty American lady once remarked, “taken for granted, like tea- 
spoons.” But here again we may trace the paucity of the supply 
chiefly to the half-heartedness of the demand. If we should drag a 
happy little goatherd from the sunny hills of Granada, or a youthful 
botones from the colorful Madrid streets where he was proudly dis- 
playing his uniform, and incarcerate him for six hours a day in an 
up-to-date American school, it is doubtful wheather either he or his 
parents would immediately perceive the benevolent democracy of our 
motives. The pupil might eventually be happier for his enforced edu- 
cation ; he would certainly be more prosperous, and unwilling to re- 
linquish the comforts that he had been taught to need. But, in his 
original ragged state, he did not want to read; he did not want to 
write ; he probably did not want to wash. His abstinence from these 
activities was due, not to the undemocratic attitude of a country 
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where the poor were forbidden to enjoy the privileges of the rich, 
but to the indifference, if not the aversion, of the poor for those privi- 
leges. On the other hand, the cultural advantages for which the 
Spaniard feels a natural enthusiasm are lavishly at his disposal. Even 
grand opera is not an unattainable luxury in a country where Fleta 
may be heard for little more than the price of a seat in an American 
vaudeville theater. Admission to the Museo del Prado is free on 
certain days of the week, and on those days, an amazingly large 
number of workingmen have leisure to leave their work and stand 
with their families in quiet enjoyment before Velazquez’s “Meninas,” 
Ribera’s girlish “Magdalena” with the small folded hands, Murillo’s 
“Rebecca at the Well,” and similar paintings, whose influence cannot 
be replaced by the most eloquent series of lectures on Art. Further- 
more, in the third-class carriages of Spanish trains, it is not uncom- 
mon to hear shabbily dressed men discoursing fluently and intelli- 
gently on philosophy, government, architecture. What first-hand 
sources of study could be found for these matters better than a simple 
and thoughtful way of living, and an everyday acquaintance with 
the old Roman monuments of Spain, with her Gothic cathedrals, and 
with the architectural legacy of the Moors, fragile, yet often endur- 
ing? The theater, too, is a cultural and artistic center accessible even 
to the very poor in Spain, and enormously popular in that country. 
In the cheaper theaters particularly, one is impressed again by that 
easy intercourse prevailing among Spaniards, where professedly 
democratic peoples are characterized by a stiff restraint. The audience 
is allowed to see beyond the wings, where several actors may be 
gathered enjoying the performance of their colleagues ; on the stage, 
a leading character occasionally collapses from delight at some im- 
provised witticism of his own; meanwhile, the house resounds with 
the comments of the spectators, the wails of children too early initi- 
ated into the charms of the drama, and high-pitched conversation on 
themes remote from the theater. The hubbub may be disconcerting to 
visitors from more orderly countries; they cannot deny that it is 
thoroughly democratic. 4 
Spanish literature, too, is essentially democratic. Professor 
Northup*® points out the fact that, in spite of several exceptional 
figures in Spanish history, noble patronage of letters has been far 
rarer in Spain than in Italy and in France; while the greater forms 


88 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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of Spanish literature are the more democratic forms: the (later) 
epic; the ballad, the drama, the novel, the literature of mystic devo- 
tion, and the proverb. 

Even from the political viewpoint, the Spaniard is at heart demo- 
cratic, unless one prefers the term “anarchistic.” The famous Ara- 
gonese oath to the sovereign on his accession, “Nos que valemos tanto 
como vos,” may not be sufficiently well attested®* to meet with ac- 
ceptance from the historian, but as an expression of the Aragonese 
spirit and of the Spanish spirit in general, it is genuine. The Spanish 
ideal of government seems always to have been the leadership of a 
strong and worthy man supported by loyal followers who, neverthe- 
less, feel that they are his peers. The Spaniard, in spite of his intense 
individualism, and perhaps because of the respect for authority with 
which his Germanic ancestors modified that individualism, has been 
noted for his loyalty to the Crown, whenever he respected the indi- 
vidual who wore it. But he has always demanded capability in his 
leaders. We should remember that a staunch people accepted the 
domination of Ferdinand and Isabel, although the royal authority had 
met with little but scorn during the reign in Castile of Isabel’s half- 
brother, Henry IV. The Spanish people themselves, as well as their 
national hero, are succinctly described in a line from the Poema de 
mio Cid :*° 

ij Dios, que buen vassalo, si ouiesse buen sefior! 


Ganivet, not in spite of his individualism, but because of it, depre- 
cated Spain’s attempt to become a republic, and believed rather in the 
efficacy of suitable individual leadership. It is not by any means a 
novel theory that true democracy thrives under a strong monarchy 
or dictatorship. Possibly the political history of Spain has reflected, 
as faithfully as have other aspects of Spanish life, the individualistic 
and democratic instincts of the Spanish people. 

Other traits that are related to the individualism of the Spaniard 
have been considered in connection with that outstanding Spanish 
characteristic, energy. Such traits are: conservatism and the tenacity 
that clings to long-cherished personal beliefs ; dignity ; passion ; pride. 
The Spaniard’s religious ardor is especially significant in its relation 


39 W. H. Prescott, History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic (seventh edition, revised, London, 1859), p. 23, note*. 


40 Line 20, p. 125, edition of R. Menéndez Pidal. 
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to his individualism, since his religious devotion has long been at the 
service of the Catholic Church, whose teachings and observances in 
many, although not in all, respects, make a deeper appeal than do 
those of the Protestant churches to an intensely individualistic nature. 


This, then, is the Spanish character—a combination of many and 
varied traits, idealism modified by a strong sense of reality ; conserva- 
tive tendencies; a Stoic or fatalistic attitude; frugality; simplicity; 
dignity ; energy; religious ardor; tenacity; passion; pride; individu- 
alism ; and a democratic view of life. Yet each of these qualities may 
be interpreted in terms of one or both of the characteristics empha- 
sized by Macias Picavea—Spanish energy, and Spanish individualism. 
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SOME GONGORA CENTONES IN MEXICO 


The seventeenth may well be called the century of Géngora in the 
history of Spanish poetry. Not only is this possible in the Peninsula 
but also in those vast over-sea possessions where flourishing if remote 
centers of culture had been established or had arisen under the aegis 
of Spain. Those tendencies to which Don Luis de Gongora y Argote 
had given an impulse and which, in time, were to be identified by the 
slightly opprobrious designation of “gongorism,” found the soil of 
the New World exceedingly fertile. There, as elsewhere, the great 
Cordovan poet not only had able apologists but also received what 
has been termed the sincerest form of flattery—imitation. 

No attempt will be made here to discuss in any detail the question 
of Géngora’s influence upon his contemporaries or successors, at 
home or abroad. It will be sufficient to present a very few instances 
to show the quality of criticism aroused in the New World and to 
illustrate the extremes reached by some of his admirers—one might 
almost say his idolaters—in their cult of the great bard. 

Those furious polemics centering about the poetry of Don Luis 
de Géngora which rocked the literary world of the motherland during 
his own century did not fail to have their repercussions in the cul- 
tured circles of far-off Lima and Mexico City. In 1694 perhaps the 
cleverest and wittiest defense entitled “An apology in favor of Don 
Luis de Géngora, Prince of Lyric Poets of Spain, against Manuel de 
Faria y Sousa,”* was published in the capital of the viceroyalty of 
Peru by a learned Creole, Dr. Juan de Espinosa Medrano. The 


1 The full title given by Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las Ideas 
Estéticas en Espatia, Tomo II, Vol. II, pp. 528-529, reads as follows: Apolo- 
getico en favor de D. Luis de Géngora Principe de los Poetas Lyricos de 
Espafia: contra Manuel de Faria y Sousa, Cavallero portugués. Que dedica al 
Excmo. Sr. D. Luis Mendez de Haro, etc. Su autor el Doctor Juan de Espinosa 
Medrano, Colegial Real en el insigne Seminario de San Antonio el Magno, 
Catedratico de Artes, y Sagrada Theologia en é1: Cura Rector de la Santa 
Iglesia Cathedral de la Ciudad del Cuzco, cabeza de los reinos del Peri en el 
nuevo Mundo. Con licencia. En Lima, en la Imprenta de Juan de Quevedo y 
Zarate. Afio de 1694. 8° 16hs. pris. y 219 pp. Menéndez y Pelayo adds the 
note: “Ejemplar de mi biblioteca. Le tengo por el mas raro de los opiisculos 
espafioles de critica literaria, exceptuando la Spongia de Torres Ramila 
(que nadie ha visto), la Expostulatio Spongiae, y el Discurso poético de 
Jauregui.” 
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Portuguese Manuel de Faria was a prolific writer who conceived a 
strong antipathy for Gongora largely because he believed that the 
reputation of the Spanish poet was unmerited and prejudicial to that 
of his own countryman, Camoens. The latter, he was certain, was by 
far the greatest of all poets.? In support of this contention he wrote 
huge volumes of commentary on the works of Camoens in which he 
assailed Goéngora venomously. In the words of one critic® it was a 
“comentario barbaro e indigesto, monstruosa enciclopedia” abound- 
ing in obviously biased judgments relating to the Spanish poet. 

It was long after the appearance of this work of Faria y Sousa 
that the Peruvian scholar came to the defense of his beloved idol in 
the work already mentioned. By way of explanation of his tardiness 
he wrote: 


tarde parece que salgo a esta empresa: pero vivimos muy lejos los 
criollos: ademas que quando Manuel de Faria pronuncid su censura 
Goéngora era muerto, y yo no avia nacido.‘ 


In this book the limefio brought into play satirical powers of high 
order which later aroused the admiration of the great Spanish critic, 
Menéndez y Pelayo. The latter characterized the work as “la mejor 
y mds ingeniosa poética culterana’ and again refers to it as “una 
perla caida en el muladar de la poética culterana.””* 

It is easier, however, to point to the more ridiculous manifesta- 
tions of the vogue of Gongora in the New World than it is to dis- 
cover able apologists and critics. This is especially true in Mexico. 
The blighting effect of his influence upon the literary activities of the 
poets and versifiers is here all too apparent in the surprising number 
of poetical compositions which a strange vagary of Fate has permitted 
to survive the ravages of Time and a deserved neglect. The fact that 
few modern anthologies of Mexican poetry contain numerous selec- 
tions from the seventeenth century is significant ; it is likewise indica- 
tive of the poverty of inspiration which is associated with such liter- 
ary productions at that time. The sterility and barrenness of this 
period is indeed depressing. 

Yet as a curious paradox the viceroyalty of New Spain gave to 


2 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 526. 

8 Ibid., p. 527. 

* Quoted in Miguel Artigas, Don Luis de Géngora y Argote, biografia y 
estudio critico, p. 244. 

5 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 532. 
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Castilian letters during this same dull age that figure which, in the 
realm of poetry, rises high above all others in the Spanish world not 
only in the Western Hemisphere but in Spain itself.* This, of course, 
was none other than Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, that “Tenth Muse” 
who, despite her avowed admiration for Goéngora, was able, occa- 
sionally, to shake herself free from the prevailing literary vices of 
her time. But she is the glorious exception which stands forth in all 
the greater relief because of her unique distinction. 

One of the most conspicuous manifestations of the cultural and 
intellectual life of New Spain during the seventeenth century were 
the innumerable certdmenes or poetical jousts which became one of 
the chief features of almost every public festivity.’ It is not startling 
to observe that they were the fruitful inspiration of much poor verse. 
The celebration of any holiday or public event could scarcely be con- 
sidered complete if it were not crowned by a contest of the muses. 
Those members of the aristocratic circles of Mexico City with any 
claims to intellectual prominence—and many without any—were 
certain to avail themselves of these numerous opportunities to essay 
the difficult task of dignifying their banalities and inanities in meter. 
Since this was the seventeenth century, it was, of course, inevitable 
that these attempts should be made in a gongoristic vein. Pompous, 
affected, and heavily freighted with classical and mythological allu- 
sions, strained conceits, and a distorted syntax, these metrical pro- 
ductions were, in general, difficult to decipher as to their meaning if, 
indeed, they possessed any. As content and music became less and 
less of importance, these poetasters had recourse to every sort of 
tour de force which their misguided ingenuity could invent. One of 
these in particular will be reproduced presently. 

The ceremonies attending the awarding of prizes in these poetical 
jousts was often the climax of a series of activities in the celebration 
of a religious festival or the rejoicing at some public event of a 
secular nature. It was then that the intelligentsia of the capital, in- 
cluding the Viceroy and members of the Royal Audiencia, assembled 


® Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de Poetas Hispano-Americanos, 
I, lxvii. 

7 José Mariano Beristain y Souza, Biblioteca Hispano-Americana Septen- 
trional, Vol. IV, gives in the Appendix (pp. 73-95) an incomplete list of cer- 
tdmenes held in New Spain, together with a catalogue of the “ingenios” who 
had taken part in them and of whom he has made some mention in his Bib- 
lioteca. 
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in impressive array in some hall or, possibly, in the open to listen to 
the prize-winning poems and to witness the distribution of the 
trophies to the successful contestants. Those with any claim to dis- 
tinction were sure to attend this function which reflected so much 
credit on their presumed predilections of a cultural sort. 

But so artificial and wearisome were the majority of the poems 
read on these occasions that one wonders whether those lofty digni- 
taries who shed the luster of their presence on the affair were not 
moved, at times, to yawn discretely and to permit their thoughts to 
wander over more prosaic matters. Perhaps they even dozed, for 
the cloying artificiality and the exaggerated conceits contained in 
these compositions would seem wholly soporific in effect. Even the 
occasionally witty epigrams pronounced as he bestowed the award 
upon the winners would seem inadequate to relieve the tedium. But 
despite these apparent defects, however, the institution of the cer- 
tamen continued to thrive and to betray astonishing vitality through- 
out most of the colonial period. 

In the Parthian Triumph*® of that remarkable Creole of seven- 
teenth-century Mexico, Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora,® a 
nephew, incidentally, of the great Gongora,’® we have, probably, the 
most complete record of any of the certdémenes of that time. A little 
volume of some 119 pages, it is a curious collection of poetical com- 
positions which affords some evidence of the peculiar literary habits 
in the more advanced colonies during the reign of Charles II. It 


8 Trivmpho Parthenico qve En Glorias De Maria, Santissima immaculada- 
mente concebida, celebro la Pontificia, Imperial, y Regia Academia Mexicana 
en el biennio, que como su Rector la governo El Doctor Don Juan De Narvaez, 
Tesorero General de la Santa Crusada en el Arcobispado de Mexico, y al 
presente Cathedratico de Prima de Sagrada Escritura. Descrise Lo D. Carlos 
de Siguenza y Gongora, Mexicano, y en ella Cathedratico proprietario de 
Mathematics. En Mexico: Por Juan de Ribera, en el Empedradillo. 
IXLDC.LXXX.IIL 


®See I. A. Leonard, “A Great Savant of Seventeenth Century Mexico: 
Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora,” Hispania, Vol. X, No. 6 (December, 
1927), pp. 399-408. The most recent works dealing with this celebrated scholar 
are Francisco Pérez Salazar, Obras de Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora con 
una biografia (Sociedad de Biblidfilos Mexicanos), México, 1928, and Irving 
A. Leonard, Dom Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, a Mexican Savant of the 
Seventeenth Century, University of California, Berkeley, 1929. 

10 Francisco de Florencia, La Estrella de el Norte de México (México, 
1741), p. 214. 
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contains a compilation of the poems which had received prizes in the 
certamenes of 1682 and 1683 held in the capital of New Spain. 
These are linked together with explanatory material setting forth, in 
some detail, the motive of the two celebrations, the names of those 
who had been crowned with laurel, and the punning epigrams and 
quatrains recited by the Secretary as he bestowed each award. 

One of the fundamental doctrines of theology was that of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. Every professor of the 
Royal University was compelled to subscribe to this as an article 
of faith and take an oath to defend its integrity." As this dogma was 
regarded of vital importance to the well-being and salvation of the 
people, they were reminded of it constantly in various ways. And 
not least of these were the certémenes. Those of 1682 and 1683 were 
held as part of the celebration of this essential doctrine and in them 
the sinlessness of the Mother of God was the prevailing theme. In 
the poetical joust of the first of these dates more than five hundred 
poems were struck from these Mexican lyres and submitted to the 
Secretary for consideration.’ These included a wide variety of verse 
forms. Glosses, sonnets, octaves, quintillas, sextains, and the ballad 
meter are found among those deemed worthy of recognition. In 
substance most of them are typical examples of gongorism at its 
worst. Frequently, they degenerate into mere verbal gymnastics, the 
most striking of which are, perhaps, the Gongora centones. As these 
illustrate one of the worst excesses of the period, they will be dis- 
cussed briefly and two typical examples will be given that the reader 
may form his own opinion. 

The centones might aptly be termed a “verbal patch-work quilt” 
as they were formed of verses or half-lines extracted from the works 
of another poet, in this case, Don Luis de Gongora. These fragments 
were then fitted together to form a new and separate poem. That 
the resultant composite of sentiments frequently lacked coherence or 
any definite meaning does not appear to have been regarded as a 
serious defect. In order that this interesting phenomenon may be 
studied at first hand two of these prize-winning canciones found in 
the Parthian Triumph** are here reproduced: 


11 Herbert Ingram Priestley, “The Old University of Mexico,” University 
of California Chronicle, Vol. XXI, No. 4. 

12 Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, Triumpho Parthenico, p. 50. 

18 Ibid. pp. 77-79. 
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CANCION 


Poniendo ley al mar* robusto pino, 
Velero bosque de arboles,* al viento, 
Que lo trata imperioso,* alado roble 

En campo azul* del liquido elemento 
Desata montes* de inquieto lino, 

De escollos mil* no ay cabo que no doble: 
El Principe Troyano* el hurto noble, 
De lo que ilustre luego 

En el farol de Tethys* hurté al fuego 
Parte a llevar* en tan inciertos mares: 
Deidad, que en Isla* Delphos algun dia 
Inclyto es rayo* metrica armonia, 
Termino fue* deste prudente Numa, 
Que a sus Aras lleg6* pureza suma, 
Orbe ya hermoso de sus* patrios lares, 
Esphera celestial,* donde devoto 
Peregrino gentil* cumplié su voto. 
Propicio albor,* Oraculo prudente 


El Garzé Phrygio* (quado ya en el puerto? 


Con naval pompa* de victoria armado 
Este jardin* no pisa con pie incierto) 
Oye piadoso,* admira reverente : 

Veis? (dize el Dios)* el cielo destinado 
A mas 0s tiene,* oyra el clarin dorado 
(Deidad tanta se engajia?) 

De vuestra fama* Sol, quanto el mar bafia 
La heroyca frente* del laurel cefiida, 

La antigua Casa* de Real Corona, 

Del Norte* elado a la abrasada zona 

Con rayos dulces mil* valor fecundo, 
Duro yugo a los* terminos del mundo, 
De sucession Real* esclarecida 

En purpura Romana* dara flores 

De Monarchas,* de Grandes, de Sefiores. 
Generoso esplendor* o Tu! de Espafia 
Firme columna,* Estrella de Medina 

De los tres Lilios Reales* copia bella, 
Soberana beldad,* si no divina, 

De aquella hermosa flor,* que te acompajia, 
Dos lucientes estrellas* la que sella, 
Delante quien el Sol* aun no es estrella, 
Hara vuestra memoria 


Son. fol. 15 
Son. fol. 6 
Sol. fol. 159 
Sol. fol. 174 
Son. fol. 3 
Sol. fol. 159 
Son. fol. 32 


Son. fol. 34 
Sol. fol. 166 
Can. f. 43 
Ibidem 
Terc. f. 55 
Oct. fol. 55 
Oct. f. 145 
Oct. f. 143 
Ibidem 
Son. fol. 28 
Can. fol. 39 
Can. fol. 41 
Com. f. 189 
Can. fol. 39 
Son. fol. 4 
Ibidem 


Ibidem 
Son. fol. 2 
Pan. f. 182 
Can. fol. 41 
Pan. f. 182 
Pol. f. 147 
Son. fol. 2 
Son. fol. 2 
Son. fol. 26 
Pan. f. 182 
Ibidem 
Pol. f. 148 
Son. fol. 4 
Can. fol. 51 
Sol. fol. 159 
Can. fol. 48 
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Son. fol. 1 
Can. fol. 41 
Sol. fol. 165 
Poli. f. 148 
Son. fol. 12 
Son. fol. 4 
Son. fol. 6 
Com. f. 204 
Loa. f. 144 
Son. fol. 2 
Oct. fol. 146 
Son. fol. 2 
Loa. f. 143 
Son. fol. 1 
Son. fol. 13 
Son. fol. 3 
Loa. f. 143 
Com. fol. 41 
Poli. f. 153 
Poli. f. 148 
Can. fol. 40 
Sol. fol. 166 
Son. fol. 3 
Son. fol. 4 
Son. fol. 12 
Son. fol. 5 
Can. fol. 44 
Son. fol. 31 
Can. fol. 41 
Son. fol. 9 
Letri. f.76 


Can. fol. 42 
Son. fol. 3 
Sol. fol. 169 
Sol. fol. 169 
Com. f. 224 
Sol. f. 169 
Son. f. 11 
Sol. fol. 155 
Son. fol. 33 
Pan. f. 183 
Pol. f. 153 


Some GO6nGcoraA “CENTONES” IN MEXICO 


Del tiempo, y del olvido* la victoria 
Madre de perlas aora* en vez de flores 
La admire el mundo,* cuyde Real fortuna 
Cuna dorada* de sus hijos cuna: 

Del verde honor* tu Casa esclarecida 
(Clarissimo Marques)* laurel cefiida, 
Zodiaco luciente* de sefiores 

Vera desde oy* con pasos tan seguros 
Tierra, y mares* cefiir, picar coluros. 

No es voz de Deidad esta consultada 

Que el que idolatra Delos* mas ardiente 
Dora el Sol* en oraculo prophano; 

De la Virgen* al Templo indeficiente 
Deveis con gran razon* edad dorada 

(O claro honor* del freno Mexicano!) 
Coronada la paz* de Octaviano 

De triumphos immortales, 

Que ilustran* a los cielos de fanales, 
Luciente paga* de vna breve Aurora, 
Donde espumoso* redes exponiendo 

Se estremecié, tembl6* dragon horrendo; 
A vuestros descendientes* poca tierra, 
Vera la gente* lo que Espajfia encierra, 
Quanto el mar bafia,* quanto Phebo dora, 
Que la que ilustra el cielo en luz* segundos 
Hara* multiplicarse, nacer, mundos. 
Qvedate aqui Cancion,* pues que ya espira 
Avena pastoral* mi tosca lyra: 

Despues me oyran* del Espafiol Atlante 
De la Cerda immortal* tan gran tropheo, 
Que pretenda* la voz de algun desseo. 


CANCION 


Con naval pompa* de inquieto lino 
(Velero bosG* aii cétra el viéto armado) 
La proa diligente* en poca arena 

No solo dirigiéd* descaminado 

El Principe Troyano* peregrino ; 

Mas redujola* entre vna, y otra almena 
Tocé las playas, mas* fue de su pena 
Termino luminoso: 

Que fuego el espirando* afectuoso, 
Delos, campos apenas* ha ofrecido 
Do hallé reparo* agradecidamente ; 


Son. fol. 16 
Son. fol. 26 
Can. fol. 41 
Son. fol. 6 
Son. fol. 2 
Ibidem 
Son. fol. 33 
Loa. f. 145 
Ibidem 


Sol. fol. 179 
Son. fol. 2 
Loa. f. 142 
Son. fol. 10 
Son. fol. 3 
Pan. f. 182 


Loa. f. 145 
Loa. f. 143 
Pan, f. 182 
Ibidem 
Can. fol. 43 
Ibidem 
Son. fol. 29 
Loa. f. 145 
Son. fol. 3 
Can. fol. 41 
Ibidem 
Can. fol. 43 
Son. fol. 9 
Ibidem 


fol. 3. Son. 
f. 188. Sol. 
f. 18. Sol. 
fol. 9. Son. 
fol. 7. Son. 
f. 8. Sont. 


f.(blotted) Sol. 


f. 171. Sol.. 
f. 187. Pan. 
f. 176. Sol. 
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Pol. f. 151 
Pan. f. 182 
Sol. fol. 174 
Sol. fol. 188 
Sol. fol. 170 
Sol. fol. 159 
Sol. fol. 155 
Pan. f. 182 
Can. fol. 42 
Pan. f. 182 
Son. fol. 13 
Can. fol. 52 
Com. f. 197 
Sol. fol. 165 
Son. fol. 34 
Can. f. 48 
Can. f. 40 
Can. f. 40 
Pol. f. 147 
Can. fol. 40 
Sol. fol. 177 
Son. fol. 3 
Son. fol. 3 
Son. fol. 2 
Son. fol. 30 
Pan. f. 184 
Son. fol. 2 
Com. f. 206 
Can. fol. 52 
Can. fol. 51 
Oct. f. 144 
Can. fol. 39 
Son. fol. 4 
Sol. f. 179 
Son. fol. 1 
Pan. f. 187 
Pan. f. 181 
Oct. f. 144 
Oct. f. 145 
Pan. f. 187 
Son. fol. 35 
Pol. f. 151 
Sol. fol. 164 


HISPANIA 


Quando de amor* admira reverente 
Deydad, que en Isla* se venera culta 
Triumphando* de el agua, que la oculta 
Aun contra el* Orion humedecido ; 
Que ser quiso en* el mar sin cobardia 
Al Phrygio, muro,* y resistencia al dia 
De el mar siempre sonante* mas seguro 
El margen pis6 ameno* en tanto, donde 
Por este culto bien* de vn Sol luciente 
El Oraculo* dulce le responde 

Con regalado son* a el ayre puro: 
Lauro por premio* graduadamente 
Ofrece alegre* Dios Omnipotente 

A su ardiente desseo. 

Suma felicidad* alto trofeo. 

Edades ciento ahora* prorrogando 

Fia que en sangre de* Real venera 
Madre dichosa,* y que serlo espera 
Clarin, y de la fama* repetido, 
Ilustrara* tu nombre esclarecido, 
Fecunda Madre* aljofares sudando, 
Vera la gente,* el vitimo elemento 
Multiplicarse Imperios* ciento a ciento. 
No es voz* en oraculo profano, 

No a Deidad fabulosa* consultada 


Esta pues gloria* a la immortal memoria ; 


Sino de la razon* edificada, 

Que admira el cielo* coro soberano, 
Suenela* y del olvido aya victoria 
Monarca* concedido a mayor gloria 
De tierra no oprimida 

Ofrece al gran Philipo* agradecida 

De sucession Real* alta esperanza 
Esta divina* ya con verdad suma 
Delos, dos mundos,* vna y otra espuma ; 
Porque zeloso* a luz de este Emispherio 
Le merecié* este altissimo misterio 

El zelo ardiente* y empufiar la lanza 
(Carlos) darte el valor,* alta resefia, 
Mudo exemplo* devotamente ensefia. 
En esta pues fiandose* gloriosa 
Corona immobil* del candor primero, 
Virgen tan bella,* inexpugnable muro, 


f. 39. Canc. 
f. 171. Sol. 
f.171. Sol. 
fol. 24. Son. 
fol. 19. Son. 
f. 162. Sol. 
fol. 155. Sol. 
f. 149. Pol. 
fol. 41. Can. 
f. 150. Pol. 
fol. 53. Oct. 
f. 167. Sol. 
f. 229. Com. 


f. 150. Pol. 
f. 180. Pan. 
fol. 41. Can. 
fol. 41. Can. 
f. 148. Pol. 
f. 30. Son. 
f. 150. Pol. 
f. 41. Can. 
f.179. Sol. 
f.2. Son. 
f.2. Son. 

f. 160. Sol. 
f. 12. Son. 
f. 230. Com. 
f. 1. Son. 

f. 164. Sol. 


f. 150. Pol. 
f. 4. Son. 

f. 55. Terc. 
fol. 1. Son. 
fol. 38. Son. 
fol. 38. Son. 
fol. 41. Can. 
fol. 49. Can. 
fol. Ibidem 
f. 185. Pan. 
f. 148. Pol. 
f. 155. Sol. 
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Son. fol. 4 Oraculo en Espafia* verdadero f. 20. Son. 
Son. fol.29 En quanto Phebo dora* siempre hermosa _f. 23. Son. 
Son. fol.27 Dela tranquilidad pisa* seguro f. 13. Son. 
Son. fol.27 La arena enjuta,* 4 elemento impuro f. 183. Pan. 
Son. fol. 2 Principe glorioso 

Son. fol. 4 Clarissimo Marques* (O digno esposo fol. 4. Son. 
Son. fol. 4 De beldad soberana !)* dulce en ella f. 149. Pol. 
Son. fol. 2 Vea lograda* tu Casa esclarecida fol. 2. Son. 
Sol. fol.177 | Fecunda Madre* de laurel cefiida: fol. Ibidem 
Son. fol.16 | Siendo tuya la voz* los triumphos cante fol. 146. Oct. 
Sol. fol. 168 Mas firme Apolo* en cytara sonante fol. 146. Oct. 
Son. fol.38 | De Christiano valor;* de amiga estrella. fol. 41. Can. 
Can. fol.40 La salud pise el suelo* Mexicano fol. 3. Son. 
Son. fol. 3 Coronada la paz* de Octaviano. fol. 182. Pa. 
Can. fol.40 | Veras Cancion* al Principe Excelente fol. 144. Oct. 
Can. fol.52  Dandole lustre* en toda edad luciente fol. 2. Son. 5 
Loa. f. 144 La piedad de su pecho* generosa fol. 150. Pol. 
Pan. f. 180 O quanta le daran* en los mortales f. 180. Pan. 
Pan.f.180 Jurisdicion gloriosa* los Anales! fol. 170. Sol. 


These two canciones of Géngora centones with their flattering 
references to the Viceroy, Don Tomas Antonio de la Cerda y Ara- 
gon, Conde de Paredes, Marqués de la Laguna, are based upon the 
edition of the works of Don Luis published in 1654 in Madrid.** 
Each verse is divided by an asterisk which indicates the end of one 
fragment and the beginning of another. On the left-hand side appear 
the symbols denoting the origin of the first half of the line and those 
on the right-hand side of the page the source of the second half. 
Thus it is possible to trace back to those various poems of Géngora 
which have been laid under contribution in the formation of the 
new lay. 

We are informed that the “severa Crisis del Tribunal de la Justa” 
bestowed the first prize of a “silver platter which weighed four 
marks” on a Francisco de Ayerra Santa Maria. His industry was 
further rewarded by a quatrain of the Secretary to the effect that: 


Porque a Géngora corone 

Tu Poema satisfecho 

Con los Centones que ha hecho 
Tu ingenio, es razon se entone 


Por ser el mayor pincel 

De Apolo, segun arguyo 

Darle fuente a vn papel tuyo 
A sido grande papel. 


14A complete description of this edition is given in the booklet of the 
Hispanic Society of America entitled Géngora in the Library of the Hispanic 
Society of America. Editions of Todas las Obras (New York, 1927), pp. 36-42. 
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The second cancion reproduced above was accorded second hon- 
ors in the contest. The prize of a chased silver tray was given to 
Captain D. Alonso Ramirez de Vargas, “never sufficiently extolled 
by all those who admire his graceful measures, his pure cadences, his 
bold spirit, and his ability in everything.” And his praises were sung 
by the Secretary in an epigram reading: 


El premio con mil abrazos En el el rigor descargas, 

A tus Centones se va; Aunque a tu aplauso combides 
Que tal tu valor sera Si lo partes, lo divides, 

Si a Géngora hazes pedazos ! Lo executas, y lo embargas. 


It would be difficult to find more convincing evidence of the blind, 
almost unreasoning cult of Géngora in seventeenth-century Mexico 
than is displayed in such laborious compositions as we have here 
viewed. But if they cannot be regarded as other than patient and 
uninspired manifestations of misplaced zeal, it must be acknowledged 
that they afford eloquent testimony to the high place that the great 
Cordovan poet occupied in the hearts of men in his century and the 
profound influence which he exercised in the Spanish-speaking world 
of the same period. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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ELIDIOMA ESPANOL Y LA LITERATURA HISPANO- 
AMERICANA FACTORES DE PRIMER ORDEN EN 
EL MEJORAMIENTO DE LAS RELACIONES 
INTER-AMERICANAS' 


Setior Presidente de la Asociacién de Maestros, Setioras, Setores: 


He elegido como tema de esta disertacién uno que juzgo intere- 
sante en alto grado para vosotros, maestros de espafiol, que os habéis 
impuesto la misién de difundir las excelencias de nuestro idioma en 
los Estados Unidos. 

Cuarenta afios hace que viene expresandose la aspiracién de re- 
ciproca comprensiOn y sdlida cooperacién entre Sur y Norte, entre 
la América anglosajona y la América hispana. A pesar del lapso 
trascurrido, la reciproca compenetracion de la cultura hispanoameri- 
cana con la cultura predominantemente anglosajona de los Estados 
Unidos ha avanzado muy lentamente. 

La incomprensién del idioma hablado por 18 Repitblicas de las 
21 que forman la Union Panamericana ha sido la causa primaria de 
esta lentitud de compenetracion cultural. No existe comprensi6n sin 
expresiOn, ni puede suponerse verdadera expresién de espiritu sin 
lenguaje. 

En la comprensién del idioma hay tres grados: (1) la posesién 
infima de muy limitados vocablos aplicables a satisfacer primarias 
necesidades de la existencia como v.gr. el empleo de palabras para 
expresar el hambre, la sed, el cansancio, etc.; (2) la posesién media 
del léxico aplicado a fines inmediatamente utilitarios como v.gr. escri- 
bir una carta comercial, traducir una respuesta, demandar un pago, 
etc. ; (3) la posesién, si no plena, por lo menos amplisima del idioma, 
que permite el acceso a las obras de los grandes autores, pensadores, 
fildsofos, escritores; que nos permite sentir las palpitaciones de un 
espiritu nacional, sus ideales, sus problemas, su concepcidn de la vida. 
La verdadera compenetracién cultural no se logra ni en el primero, 
ni en el segundo grado del aprendizaje del idioma; ella se alcanza, 
solamente, merced al tercer grado, al grado maximo de posesi6n lin- 


1 Conferencia sustentada por Felipe Barreda, Catedratico de Historia de 
América de la Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, Lima, Peri, bajo los aus- 
Picios de la Asociacién de Maestros de Espafiol, en la Universidad de George 
Washington, Washington, D.C. 
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guistica. La escuela proporciona el primer y segundo grado de pose- 
sién idiomatica. El tercer grado esta fuera de sus alcances; es obra 
de auto educacion post-escolar, y de muy largos afios de perseverancia 
y perfeccionamiento. 

El verdadero éxito del maestro de espafiol consiste no sdlo en 
proporcionar a sus alumnos el grado medio de posesién del idioma, 
sino en despertar en la escuela verdadera simpatia y atraccion hacia 
el espafiol, en forma tal, que perdure en el alumno el interés y la 
aficién por el estudio del lenguaje, a fin de que el educando perfec- 
cione y amplie su posesién idiomatica en el periodo post-escolar y 
esté en aptitud de penetrar en la cultura de los pueblos hispanoameri- 
canos. De la penetracion cultural surge la comprension espiritual. 

El estudio del espafiol en los Estados Unidos se realiza respon- 
diendo, casi exclusivamente, a un propésito utilitario; a satisfacer 
necesidades de correspondencia comercial. Es facil persuadir a los 
discipulos de las ventajas pecuniarias que proporciona a un secretario, 
o a un amanuense, el poseer aptitud para escribir cartas comerciales. 
La verdadera dificultad para el maestro surge cuando intenta con- 
vencer a los discipulos de las ventajas de la posesidn amplia del 
idioma para la compenetraci6n cultural de los pueblos. Es dificil des- 
pertar ese interés que no persigue resultados materiales inmediatos, 
sobre todo, cuando nuestras civilizaciones son tan distintas, nuestras 
psicologias nacionales parecen tan distanciadas, y son tan escasos 
nuestros puntos de analogia y fusidén. 

Para el americano del norte la expresién linguistica es una necesi- 
dad ; para el hispanoamericano, es una necesidad, un arte y un placer 
al mismo tiempo, como que somos sibaritas de la forma y el color. 
El primero, busca la expresién concisa y escueta ; el segundo, es am- 
puloso y sonoro por tendencia. Para el primero, el ideal literario 
consiste en la expresién de la idea en el menor numero posible de 
palabras ; para el segundo, el ideal literario es la expresién de la idea 
en la forma mas artistica posible. El primero, sujeta el discurso a 
la mecanica del reloj y a la rigidez de la aritmética; el segundo, so- 
mete el discurso a las pautas imprecisas de la estética y a la corriente 
tumultuosa de la emocion artistica que se olvida del tiempo y abomina 
del numero. La elocuencia del americano del norte produce la sensa- 
cién de una lamina de acero, rigida, sdlida y brufiida; la elocuencia 
espafiola e hispanoamericana despierta la sensacién multicolora de un 
jardin en primavera bafiado por el sol ardiente y lujurioso de los 
trépicos. El temperamento emocional del americano del norte ostenta 
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la calma helada, blanca e imponente de un “iceberg”’ ; el temperamento 
emocional del hispanoamericano despliega el calido y febril tumulto 
de las cataratas del Tequendama, o de las agitaciones igneas det 
Cotopaxi, del Masaya, del Sorata. 

Pero con ser tan distintos nuestros pueblos, en la contextura 
misma de nuestras literaturas, y en la esfera de las influencias espiri- 
tuales, hay ciertos campos comunes, verdaderos cauces de confluencia 
que los maestros de vocacién obligados estan a conocer y aprovechar 
para afirmar e incrementar sdlidas y sanas corrientes de afinidad y 
comprension. 

La literatura norteamericana, exceptuando la obra de Benjamin 
Franklin, Cotton Mather, y algunos oradores y panfletistas de la 
Revolucién que pertenecen al siglo XVIII, adquiere verdadera im- 
portancia en el siglo XIX, y se desenvuelve confundida con la litera- 
tura inglesa, en gran parte de dicha centuria. La literatura inglesa 
es una creacién que, aparte su procedencia anglosajona y normanda, 
tiene su progenie en las literaturas griega, romana, hebraica, italiana, 
francesa, espafiola. La literatura hispana e hispanoamericana, aparte 
sus origenes celtas, iberos y visigodos, tiene también su ascendencia 
en las literaturas griega, romana, hebraica, arabe, italiana, francesa, 
inglesa. Existen asi, comunes derivaciones, influencias entrecruzadas 
que nos acercan, nos enlazan, estableciendo ciertas lineas de inter- 
seccién entre nuestros idiomas. 

Pero es en el mundo de las agitaciones espirituales, en las corrien- 
tes inspiradoras de nuestros grandes maestros, en donde podemos 
encontrar verdaderos cauces de confluencia, de comtn y reciproco 
interés, de compenetracion cultural entre ambas Américas. 

Al comenzar el siglo XIX el espiritu humano vive presa de pro- 
fundas inquietudes y graves escepticismos. El racionalismo de Hume 
y de Kant habia quebrantado la fe tradicional en el ordenamiento 
teolégico del Universo ; la revolucién americana y la revolucién fran- 
cesa habian demolido la antigua arquitectura social y politica fundada 
sobre la jerarquia secular y intangible del absolutismo monarquico, 
derivada de la voluntad de Dios, para abrir paso a la nueva concep- 
cién social y politica, fundada sobre la voluntad del pueblo y el 
contrato social de Rousseau. En ese periodo de lucha, quiebra, 
transicion, criticismo y desesperanza, surgen nuevos sistemas y alum- 
bran nuevos ideales que procuran reposo al espiritu y consolacién a 
la doliente humanidad. Hegel busca en la contemplaci6én ética y 
estética del Universo la felicidad espiritual que huye del mundo terre- 
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nal. Fichte humaniza el trascendentalismo estético poniéndolo al 
alcance del espiritu revolucionario; y en las calles de Berlin de vida 
y accién al ideal ético en el patriotismo ardiente de sus discursos, a 
cuyos acentos responde la multitud enardecida que acude a las armas 
para contener los avances de la invasion napolednica. Sus éxitos 
popularizan su sistema; el idealismo ético y revolucionario penetra 
en Inglaterra y se difunde merced al genio de Coleridge y Carlyle. 
Aparece la nueva concepcién dinamica del mundo, de la sociedad y 
de la historia. Los males sociales pueden desaparecer ante el esfuerzo 
de los hombres superiores ; la historia es un himno de progreso, una 
marcha hacia el perfeccionamiento conducida por los grandes hom- 
bres, por los héroes que intermitentemente surgen para transformar 
a los pueblos. Estas ideas encuentran en América campo feértil de 
adaptacién y vigoroso desarrollo; y en Emerson, el apdstol formi- 
dable que crea el idealismo practico merced al cual la sociedad se 
transforma debido a la voluntad de vivir y poder de los hombres 
representativos. La sociedad es un campo abierto a las grandes 
batallas de la voluntad humana. La accion es la primera condicién de 
progreso y de éxito. El poder del héroe es la fuerza antagonica del 
Destino, y la voluntad el verdadero tesoro de la vida. La filosofia del 
hombre superior no es la resignaciOn pasiva que cree en un destino 
insuperable, sino la filosofia que afirma las relaciones cientificas entre 
causa y efecto; que produce la accién y confia en sus consecuencias. 
Los Ensayos de Emerson (1841-44), sus Hombres representativos 
(1850), El joven americano aparecen en Estados Unidos en mo- 
mentos en que los problemas sociales, econdémicos y politicos con- 
cernientes a la esclavitud, a la propiedad y division de tierras, al 
naciente impulso de la vida industrial, llegaban a su periodo algido 
en la crisis de la gran guerra civil; y para que nada falte a completar 
el admirable drama, surge en escena el héroe emersoniano, Abraham 
Lincoln, el apdstol de la soberania de la ética sobre los egoistas in- 
tereses materiales del mundo. Lincoln, implorando la proteccién 
divina en momentos en que se empefia la jornada de Antietam, y 
ofreciendo a Dios la liberacién de los esclavos si la batalla se resolvia 
a favor de las armas de la Union, es un cuadro intensamente emer- 
soniano ; como emersoniana es, de principio a fin, la oracién inolvi- 
dable de Gettysburg; y es emersoniano el martirio del héroe inmo- 
lado por incomprensidén y egoismo de los intereses materials vencidos. 

La influencia de Emerson y sus doctrinas se hizo sentir notoria- 
mente en Hispanoamérica. Las disciplinas hist6ricas se ensefiaban en 
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nuestras universidades inspiradas en el trascendentalismo religioso de 
Bossuet. La historia era el proceso de la accién providencial sobre 
la vida de los pueblos. Merced a la influencia de Emerson y Carlyle 
esta concepcién desaparece y es reemplazada por el estudio de la 
historia inspirada en la accién decisiva de nuestros grandes héroes, 
nuestros hombres representativos, Bolivar, San Martin, Sucre, Riva- 
davia, O’Higgins, Monteagudo, Morelos, Cordova, Artigas, transfor- 
mando la organizacién de los pueblos del Continente. Surgen al 
mismo tiempo nuestros ensayistas: Alberdi y Sarmiento en la Argen- 
tina, Montalvo en Ecuador y, afios mas tarde, Gonzalez Prada en el 
Pert y Rodo en Uruguay. El “ensayismo,” como critica de la organi- 
zacion social, econdmica y politica, se pone de moda. Esta saludable 
derivacion del espiritu hacia el realismo del mundo “world of facts,” 
fué oportuno correctivo a los excesos de un romanticismo literario, 
languido y trasnochado, que absorbia, vacua y afectadamente, las 
energias literarias de Hispanoamérica. 

El romanticismo literario en Estados Unidos asume, natural- 
mente, actividades y tendencias semirealistas en las leyendas histéricas 
de Fenimore Cooper. Este género literario que tiene su progenie 
en la novela historica de Walter Scott conquista en Hispanoamérica 
devotas adhesiones. The Last of the Mohicans, The Spy, The Pio- 
neers, se hicieron populares allende las fronteras norteamericanas. 
Los episodios legendarios de la conquista espafiola en Hispanoamé- 
rica; la vida remilgada y galante de la sociedad virreinal, con sus 
aventuras misteriosas, sus conventos de claustros moriscos, refugios 
floridos de santa paz y dulce intriga, sus noches de romance pobladas 
de encantamientos, de sombras amables y fantasmas siniestros, sus 
preocupaciones triviales y candorosas supersticiones; las intrigas e 
inquietudes de la época revolucionaria, y la trasformacién de la socie- 
dad adaptandose a la nueva vida de las Reptblicas independientes, 
ofrecian inagotable material para el surgimiento de una escuela ge- 
mela de la de Cooper. Ricardo Palma crea en sus Tradiciones un 
género literario original que, sin ser trasunto fiel de la novela his- 
térica, guarda con ella inequivocas relaciones. El arte de Ricardo 
Palma adquiere singular popularidad y sdlido prestigio que no dis- 
minuye ni amengua el mérito notorio de sus mejores imitadores: 
Zorrilla de San Martin y Batres Montifar. 

No son éstas las tinicas oportunidades en que las literaturas 
norteamericana e hispanoamericana coinciden en la direccién de sus 
escuelas y en el caracter de sus tendencias. 
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Washington Irving, a quien Thackeray llamaba “primer embaja- 
dor de las letras americanas,” encontré en los grandes monumentos 
de civilizacién espafiola, y en el valor legendario de la raza hispana, 
incomparable fuente de evocacién y poesia. Cristébal Colén, La 
Alhambra, La Conquista de Granada, popularizaron en Norte Amé- 
rica el nombre, la gloria y los prestigios inmortales de Espafia. Long- 
fellow, el poeta americano de todas las edades y todos los pueblos, 
cantaba en ingles las coplas espafiolas de Jorge Manrique; y a su 
vez, sus Salmos de la Vida han servido de consolacién a las muche- 
dumbres de Norte América, con la misma eficacia con que prodigaron 
sus resignaciones y consuelos, esparciendo las frescuras de la brisa 
espiritual, sobre las muchedumbres inquietas de Hispanoamérica. 

En el ultimo cuarto del siglo XIX el realismo avanza en el mundo 
literario hasta conquistarlo plenamente. Vuelven a ser leidas, con 
avidez, las obras olvidadas de esos dos grandes realistas del pasado: 
Cervantes y Moliére. Aparece en la literatura norteamericana Mark 
Twain, el mas notable de sus humoristas realistas, quien integra con 
Bernard Shaw y Rudyard Kipling esa trilogia literaria angloameri- 
cana de notoria influencia en la literatura hispanoamericana de nues- 
tros dias. En nuestros mejores autores de cuentos, novelas cortas y 
crénicas, Ventura Garcia Calderon y Enrique Gomez Carrillo, adver- 
timos la huella bienhechora dejada por estos humoristas de buen 
tono. 

Estas observaciones acreditan las relaciones existentes entre las 
literaturas angloamericana e hispahoamericana. Pero el problema 
delicado y dificil que se ofrece al profesor de espajiol, en Estados 
Unidos, es el de seleccionar obras y autores hispanoamericanos ca- 
paces de despertar simpatia y atracciOn espirituales en los educandos, 
fomentando interés para el aprendizaje post-escolar del espajiol; 
ganar la clientela escolar para el idioma espafiol, para la literatura y 
cultura espafiolas e hispanoamericanas. Es éste un problema cuya 
solucién demanda profundo estudio del medio y detenida investiga- 
cién psicolégica. Un nocturno de la bellisima coleccién de José Asun- 
cién Silva v.gr. nos produce a los hispanoamericanos emocid6n senti- 
mental y estética ; al escolar norteamericano le ocasiona tedio, cuando 
no desdén. La raz6n es obvia si se considera que para la psicologia 
de la critica norteamericana, todo exceso de emocién sentimental se 
juzga defecto proveniente de la debilidad de raza, asi como nuestra 
habitual cortesia, amable y sonriente en grado sumo, se juzga no 
como manifestacion de urbanidad y buenas maneras, sino como 
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expresion de inferioridad, 0 disimulo de propia impotencia. Los 
lirismos subjetivos y plafiideros de todos nuestros poetas romanticos 
no tienen cabida, ni deben pretender tenerla, en las escuelas ameri- 
canas de aprendizaje del espafiol. Tampoco tendrian éxito alguno 
dramas de soluciones tragicas o dolorosas. El publico norteamericano 
es demasiado joven y quiere siempre vivir riendo y jugando, aun en 
el dolor. Estos hombres son buenos y grandes nifios para cuyo opti- 
mismo todopoderoso el dolor y la muerte no existen; y si existen, a 
pesar de todo, hay que creer que no existen, y vivir y hacer como 
si no existieran. El arte es siempre una actividad alegre que busca 
la risa, la carcajada, a todo evento, en lo cémico, lo satirico, lo bur- 
lesco, aun con sacrificio de todo verismo. A fuer de buenos nifios 
aman el estruendo sensacional de las desarmonias del “jazz,” y el es- 
truendo arquitecténico de los rasca-cielos. Del pasaje mas tragico y 
doloroso de la 6pera Boheme, de la muerte de Mimi, han hecho un 
bailable “one step,” y en la mortal agonia de Madame Butterfly han 
encontrado tema y buen humor para un “fox trot.” Todo esto que a 
un espafiol o hispanoamericano parece tan extrafio, tan incompren- 
sible, tan distante psicologicamente, hay que tenerlo siempre presente 
si se quiere asegurar la popularidad de la ensefianza de nuestra lite- 
ratura en las escuelas norteamericanas. Es seguro, que los estudiantes 
de espafiol apreciarian, sin dificultad, el mérito y arte de nuestras 
comedias de costumbres, de nuestros humoristas burlescos y satiricos, 
de nuestros muy contados poetas que han hecho obra propia y sin- 
cera, que han glorificado los prodigios naturales de nuestras selvas, 
nuestros Andes, nuestros rios y lagos, nuestras civilizaciones preté- 
ritas, para revelar al mundo el alma original y profunda de nuestra 
América. Algunas comedias de Manuel A. Segura, de Felipe Pardo 
y Aliaga, Florencio Sanchez, y Gorostiza; las Tradiciones de Palma, 
Batres, Zorrilla de San Martin; selectos ensayos de Domingo Sar- 
miento, Rodé y Montalvo; poesias de Andrés Bello, Julio Arboleda, 
Rubén Dario, Marmol; los cantos y poemas insuperables de José 
Santos Chocano, quien supo disputar a Walt Whitman el poderio 
poético del Nuevo Mundo, y es sin duda en nuestros dias el mas 
notable bardo de las naciones de habla espafiola; estudios criticos, 
histéricos y filosdficos de Francisco Garcia Calderén; cuentos, no- 
velas y crénicas de Ventura Garcia Calderén y Enrique Gomez 
Carrillo, tales son las obras literarias hispanoamericanas cuyo estudio 
podria generalizarse, sin temor a la impopularidad, en las clases de 
espafiol de los Estados Unidos. 
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La posesién amplia de los idiomas es factor de primer orden para 
la adquisicion y desarrollo de la tolerancia espiritual. Cuando sdlo 
poseemos el idioma de la nacién en que nacimos, y se nos ensefia en 
el hogar y en la escuela que nuestra nacionalidad es la primera en 
civilizacion y poder sobre la tierra, surge, al lado de este exceso de 
orgullo nacionalista, la tendencia a ver en nuestro idioma el distintivo 
de superioridad ; y en su incomprension, la caracteristica de la infe- 
rioridad y de la barbarie. Llegamos al fin a creer que la civilizacion 
sdlo llega hasta donde se extienden nuestras fronteras linguisticas, y 
mas alla sdlo percibimos grupos humanos que se agitan, sin esperan- 
zas de luz y civilizacion, en la espesura de la selva. 

Hispanoamérica expresa sus sentimientos, esperanzas, aspira- 
ciones, ideales, simpatias y resentimientos, en los libros de sus publi- 
cistas, en los discursos de sus oradores, en los 6rganos periodisticos, 
verdaderas tribunas de la opinién publica. Ese clamor expresivo 
surge como una onda de elocuencia sobre el Continente Austral, onda 
que se extiende y adiciona al contacto de Centro América y del mar 
de las Antillas, recogiendo a su paso las voces, a veces sonoras, otras 
veces timidas como un murmullo, o débiles como un suspiro, que 
emergen de las Republicas del Caribe. Esa onda que habla en espafiol, 
que hablara siempre en espajiol, por los siglos de los siglos, y que 
lleva en si la expresién de la voluntad de un Continente, se pierde 
al contacto de las costas norteamericanas y enmudece, agoniza y 
muere de incomprensién ante el estrépito de la civilizacién norte- 
americana que habla en inglés, que grita en inglés, que golpea en 
inglés, que no entiende sino inglés, que no quiere escuchar sino a 
quienes hablan inglés, y que cree inferiores a todos los pueblos que 
no hablan inglés. Libros, discursos, revistas, y periddicos hispano- 
americanos llegan a las grandes bibliotecas publicas de los Estados 
Unidos, pero son muy contados los periodistas, intelectuales y hom- 
bres de cultura norteamericanos que poseen el idioma espafiol con 
amplitud suficiente para interesarse personalmente en la lectura de 
tales publicaciones y adquirir contacto directo con nuestro espiritu. 
; Qué magnificos progresos de comprensién entre las Américas po- 
drian lograrse si los periodistas e intelectuales de los Estados Unidos 
poseyeran el idioma espafiol con amplitud suficiente para penetrar el 
espiritu de Hispanoamérica! 

Un hecho corriente en nuestros dias basta para revelar la justicia 
de esta observacién. No ignordis que en los tltimos meses se ha 

“advertido en Hispanoamérica intenso criticismo con relacién a ciertas 
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actitudes internacionales de los Estados Unidos. Leed los editoriales 
de los principales periddicos norteamericanos y os llamara la atencién 
la generalidad con que emiten la opinion de que el criticismo de His- 
panoameérica es obra de propaganda de paises europeos, rivales o ene- 
migos de Estados Unidos. ; De donde proviene esta apreciacién equi- 
vocada? Del hecho de que esos periodistas no poseen el espafiol, ni 
estan informados de lo que ocurre en Hispanoamérica. La ignorancia 
del idioma ha llegado a producir en los Estados Unidos el olvido y 
hasta la negacién de personalidad nacional, al sur del Rio Grande, de 
veinte naciones que tienen plena conciencia de sus derechos y necesi- 
dades, y el desconocimiento o descalificacién de noventa millones de 
hombres que tienen derecho de pensar por si mismos, de ser conside- 
rados como hombres y no tratados como cosas. 

Aparte estos aspectos culturales y espirituales que ofrece la pose- 
sion amplia del idioma espafiol, hay el aspecto comercial de prepon- 
derante importancia para los estudiantes norteamericanos. El inter- 
cambio comercial no puede prosperar sino a base de adaptaciones y 
progresos derivados del estudio psicologico de las clientelas que for- 
man los mercados. Avisos y carteles comerciales, métodos de propa- 
ganda, sistema de crédito, medios de pago, alteracién y adaptacion de 
articulos de comercio, varian segiin las costumbres, aficiones y exi- 
gencias de la clientela. El comerciante préspero es siempre un psi- 
célogo practico. No es posible la comprension psicolégica de una 
clientela sin la posesion amplia del idioma de la clientela. El secreto 
del progreso notable del comercio aleman en Hispanoamérica, en 
época anterior a la gran guerra, consistia en la seleccién cuidadosa 
de los agentes de comercio, cada uno de los cuales era siempre un 
experto conocedor de la psicologia de los clientes, y un poseedor pro- 
fundo del idioma espajfiol. 

La posesién del idioma permite al comerciante la apreciacién di- 
recta del medio en el cual ejerce sus actividades, prescindiendo de la 
informacién de segunda mano, muchas veces perjudicial, en razon de 
que las publicaciones de observadores intermediarios buscan casi 
siempre la exageracién del aspecto sensacionalista y extravagante de 
la realidad, a fin de asegurar facil mercado para sus libros y publi- 
caciones, en un publico avido de lecturas impresionantes y fantasticas, 
aun cuando ellas sean deformacién grotesca de la verdad. 

Si el panamericanismo ha de ser verdadera compenetracion espiri- 
tual entre ambas Américas, y no meramente intercambio comercial, la 
posesién amplia del idioma espafiol se impone como primer requisito 
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de su existencia y desarrollo. No existe cooperacién posible sin com- 
prension reciproca; y la posesién del idioma es la condicién primera 
del intercambio cultural y de la comprensién. 

Los agentes diplomaticos americanos son importantisimos factores 
en el desarrollo de la cooperacién panamericana. La diplomacia para 
ser fecunda y acertada ha de reposar sobre apreciaciones exactas de 
hechos y anhelos, realidades y propdsitos; sobre la exacta visién del 
mundo real; es decir, sobre amplio y completo servicio informativo. 

El idioma espafiol es para el diplomatico norteamericano el in- 
strumento de penetracion social y de atraccién de la simpatia publica 
en los paises hispanoamericanos en los cuales va a ejercer sus activi- 
dades. La incomprensién del idioma espafiol limita la esfera social 
de penetracién del diplomatico, circunscribiéndola al circulo diminuto 
de las colonias extranjeras, mas o menos desconectadas de la vida 
nacional. La zona reducida de influencia social determina para el 
diplomatico informaciones diminutas y defectuosas, que a su vez 
conducen a errores de graves alcances y de consecuencias fatales, a 
veces irreparables. 

Al concluir esta disertacién quiero deciros que vuestra misi6n al 
difundir el idioma en que se hablan y comprenden los pueblos del 
Nuevo Mundo es en alto grado meritoria; vuestros empefios consti- 
tuyen verdadero apostolado de comprensién y pacifismo. Llevais en 
vuestras manos un labaro de paz en cuyo seno reverbera la luz de la 
fraternidad continental ; luz de fe, luz de esperanza, luz de gloria, que 
ha de brillar perpetuamente como lampara sagrada prendida en este 
inmenso templo de las Américas, dedicado al culto de la eterna deidad 
de la civilizacién del Nuevo Mundo. 


FELIPE BARREDA 


Lima, Pert 
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THE CULTURAL VALUE OF SPANISH 


The term Spanish, when used with reference to the Spanish lan- 
guage, to the average American, educated or uneducated, carries with 
it the connotation commercial. This is due in a large part to the ever 
increasing trade relations between the United States and her South 
American neighbors. Granted that Spanish has commercial value and 
far more, perhaps, than many of the other modern languages ; has it 
no other value? Is there no social, no historical, no artistic, no legal, 
no moral, no religious, no educational, no literary value to the lan- 
guage? In general, is there no cultural value to the language? 

The majority will answer in the negative, but this reply is based 
on a mistaken and erroneous idea. It is for us, the Spanish teachers 
of America, to eradicate that idea by our teaching, our magazine and 
newspaper articles, and by ever holding before our students the true 
value of the language which they are studying. We must make them 
and also their parents feel that the hours spent in a Spanish class 
have a far more lasting value than the mere obtaining of a high-school 
credit. We must teach that there is as much culture, at least in some 
phases, if not all, back of the study of Spanish as there is back of the 
study of her sister modern languages, French, Italian, and German. 

Culture, as defined, means the training, disciplining, and refining 
of the intellectual and moral nature of man. In the first place, does 
Spanish train and discipline the moral and intellectual nature of man? 
Yes, emphatically yes, in more ways than one. The student who is 
trying to master the Spanish verb certainly receives a mental dis- 
cipline and must develop the powers of concentration. How can this 
be otherwise? Spanish, like the other Romance languages, is an off- 
spring of Latin, the mother tongue. Statistics show that Latin stu- 
dents are 13 per cent above other students in all their studies. This 
comes, we are inclined to believe, from the mental effort used in 
mastering declensions and verbs, also from the better knowledge of 
English thus obtained. If there is so much mental discipline in mas- 
tering a Latin verb, there surely must be some, at least, in mastering 
its Spanish offspring. If it is mental training or mental gymnastics 
to learn “amo, amas, amat; amamus, amatis, amant,” it is likewise 
mental training to learn “amo, amas, ama; amamos, amais, aman.” 
The same may be said of any number of verbs. It may be said of 
nouns. True, there is no declension, but there are the articles, the 
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agreement of them, adjectives, etc., to be learned, and all this requires 
mental effort. 

Is it any easier to learn “Homines mortales sunt’ than “Hombres 
mortales son”? To the writer, there is scarcely any difference, yet we 
argue that Spanish is easy ; therefore, there must be no gain in learn- 
ing it, except possibly to earn a few dollars in some commercial es- 
tablishment. Again, the idea is erroneous. 

Compare the Spanish subjunctive with the Latin subjunctive. 
What little difference there is! Latin has its subjunctive of charac- 
teristic; Spanish, its subjunctive with indefinite antecedent. Latin 
has its subjunctive after verbs of wishing, etc. ; Spanish, its subjunc- 
tive after verbs of emotion, provided that there be a change of sub- 
ject. Latin has its subjunctive in adverbial clauses ; Spanish, also, has 
this subjunctive. 

Note the similarity of the following words: 


rex rey pater padre 
lex ley mundus mundo 
pax paz domus domo 
homo hombre dominus domino 
mater madre deus dios 
aqua agua 


If there is mental training in learning the Latin word there is also 
mental training in learning its Spanish sister. I am not arguing that 
Spanish has the same mental value or that it gives the same mental 
stimulus as Latin or Greek. This perhaps would be going too far. I 
am, however, arguing that Spanish has mental value and has cultural 
value. 

Tylor tells us that “the list of all the items of the general life of 
a people represents that whole which we call its culture.” We shall 
now consider Spanish with regard to the general items which go to 
make up its culture. We shall consider its social, historical, artistic, 
legal, and literary value. Socially, the Spanish language is the repre- 
sentative of the Spanish nation. Language is the expression of the soul 
of the people; we cannot know them in the fullest sense of the 
word, unless we know their language. We cannot understand the 
Spanish soul, the artistic temperament, the grace and elegance of the 
Spanish, unless we can meet them through the medium of their own 
language. We may read of them, we may know them through trans- 
lation, but we shall never thoroughly know and appreciate them unless 
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we have mastered the language which Charles V said was the lan- 
guage in which to speak with God. Our ambassadors, our statesmen, 
our travelers, even our workmen, must have a knowledge of Spanish 
if they wish to meet their Spanish co-workers on a social level. Span- 
ish has another social advantage: it tends to make one refined and 
courteous, since it is a language of elegance, of refinement, and of 
courtesy. It is musical in its very utterance. 

Historically, Spanish is of much value. Its study interests us in 
a nation whose history extends to centuries before Christ. Some 
writers claim that the Spanish were of Greek origin, while others 
claim that they were akin to the Chaldeans and the Assyrians. The 
name itself, however, is due to the Phoenicians, who were the first 
historic people to establish relations with the Peninsula. They called 
it “Span” or “Spania” meaning “Hidden (or remote) Land.” 

This is easily seen, for through the centuries they have shown a 
love for art and architecture, probably an inheritance from the 
Greeks, while in education and legal work they show traces of Roman 
civilization. Roman Spain existed from 20 B.C. to 409 A.D. Spain, 
at this time, profited from the general culture of the Romans, for the 
latter organized systems of public instruction in the new land and left 
to the Spaniards two great gifts—law and administration. Since 
Greece and Rome have always been held as models of all that is cul- 
tural in the world, surely, that country which came into direct con- 
tact with them must have inherited many marks of that culture, not 
only in art, architecture, and education but in language as well. Then, 
there must be a cultural value to that language which is the offspring 
of Latin. Therefore, there must be a cultural value in the study of 
the language of Spain, for it opens the way for us to learn of all that 
is good, beautiful, and noble in the country. 

Spain holds a prominent place in the art world. Throughout the 
centuries she has contributed to the artistic inheritance of the races. 
This is not surprising when one thinks of the natural beauty to be 
found in that Mediterranean country. Scenery such as this tends to 
have permanent influence upon any child. It instills into him a love 
of the beautiful which finally expresses itself in the painting of the 
artist. In 1454 Sanchez de Castro, “The Morning Star” of Andalusia, 
painted a retable in the Cathedral of Seville, and a fresco of St. 
Julian in the Church of the same city. In 1495 Juan de Borgofia was 
working at Toledo on a series of paintings. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Luis de Morales, called “Fhe Divine,” was born. 
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Juan Fernandez Navarrette was one of the master painters of the 
period; one who brought the School of Andalusia into a place of 
renown was Luis de Vargas. His great work is the altar-piece in the 
Chapel of the Nativity in the Cathedral of Seville. Speaking of his 
portrait, one writer says “that he is famous for the grandeur and sim- 
plicity of his design, his correct drawing and fresh coloring, and the 
great purity and grace in his female heads.’’* 

At the same period Juan de Juanes was doing lasting work in the 
School of Valencia. His faces of Christ were unrivaled. 

Spanish art reached its highest perfection in the works of two 
painters, whom the world calls Velasquez and Murillo, both con- 
temporary with the period in literature known as El Siglo de Oro. 
They are acknowledged to be among the world’s greatest artists. An 
“Immaculate Conception” by the latter is one of the treasurers of the 
great French museum of art known as the Louvre. But their produc- 
tions cannot be seen to advantage outside of Spain. The Prado Mu- 
seum in Madrid houses their best works. 

Velasquez was primarily a court painter. In his canvases are still 
to be seen the countenances of the royal household of Philip IV. As 
Velasquez studied in Italy, he brought to Spain the Italian technique 
which he developed along the lines of his own genius. A character- 
istic of his works is its realism. The royal personages whom he 
portrayed stand before our eyes with all their weaknesses and bodily 
defects despite the gorgeous velvets and brocades of their attire. The 
dwarfs which they kept to amuse them are also numerous in Velas- 
quez’ paintings. Their sheer ugliness makes them live. The decadence 
which befell literary art at the end of the seventeenth century is the 
more understandable when one examines Velasquez’ productions. 

Murillo, younger than Velasquez, was quite different in his style. 
His paintings are idealistic. His favorite topic was the Immaculate 
Conception. The faces of his virgins shine with divine light. And 
even when he descended to earth and drew sketches of ragged urchins, 
the emphasis seems rather on the soul of the youth than on the 
wretchedness of his bodily condition. 

Reproductions of Spanish works of art either as prints or as 
photographs.are easily obtainable at slight expense. Postal cards in 
colors can also be had. 

With such a wonderful background of Spanish art can you not 


1 Walsh, The Century of Columbus, p. 80. 
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see what a live teacher of Spanish can bring before her pupils and 
will it not have a most refining effect ? 

With regard to the value of Spanish a striking but strange ques- 
tion arises when we consider the next phase of it: Has Spanish any 
legal value? Again we answer in the affirmative. Many of our states, 
especially in the South and West, have laws based on the Spanish 
law, since these states were originally settled by Spaniards. Now, 
another question arises: Has Spain any great lawgiver? Yes. “In 
the thirteenth century, Spain had a legislator, Alfonso the Wise, 
whose equal has to be sought centuries before in Justinian.” No one 
argues against the cultural value of the study of the laws of Justinian. 
If there is a cultural value in the study of these, there is surely a 
value in the Siete Partidas of Alfonso. 

It is generally believed that Spanish has no literary value, but, on 
the contrary, it has one of the finest literatures of the world. The 
earliest record that we have of literature in Spain is the Poema del 
Cid. This dates from the thirteenth century. It relates the deeds of 
a national hero of Spain and ranks with the epic literature of other 
countries. Some may say that this poem has no literary value. 
Granted, but this is due to the fact that, at the time it was written, the 
Spanish language had just emerged as a literary medium. Menéndez 
y Pelayo, the renowned Spanish critic, says that the Cid is one of the 
most profoundly Homeric works found in literature. “What consti- 
tutes its greatest charm,” he thinks, “is that it seems to be living 
poetry, poetry in action, and not merely something sung.” 

The priceless heritage of Spanish literature is the ballad, which 
in Spain is called the romance. This form of literature existed in the 
fifteenth century but flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth and 
exists even today among the common folk of the country. These 
ballads are well characterized by Professor Morley, who says: 


Since modern criticism first became interested in popular poetry, the 
old Spanish romances have been famous as embodying its most desirable 
qualities. Spontaneity, freshness, the substitution of dialogue for narra- 
tive, boldness for psychology, are characteristics which they possess in 
common with the best folk songs of other lands. The beauties peculiar to 
themselves may be summed up as laconic realism and unfailing dignity. 
The romance is always close to life. It knows nothing of the elves and 
fairies so intimately associated with the folklore of northern peoples, nor 
of hammer hurling gods quarreling among themselves and intervening in 
the affairs of men, and it is equally innocent of the melancholy yearning 
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expressed in the plaintive refrains of the Folkensir. On the other side, the 
romance never falls into the commonplace, as do so many French popu- 
lar songs, children of a later and less heroic age.” 


The best Spanish literature is to be found in El Siglo de Oro, the 
age which compares with that of Elizabeth in England. In this age, 
we have the development of the Spanish drama. True, there was a 
beginning of the drama in Spain as early as the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. At this time a little mystery play was presented, Auto de 
los Reyes Magos. After this there was no great dramatic work until 
the early sixteenth century. In this century a form of drama, peculiar 
to Spain, arose, called autos sacramentales, one-act plays which were 
to be presented at the feast of Corpus Christi. Among the foremost 
writers of the period were Lope de Vega and Tirso de Molina, who 
in his works reflects the influence of Lope. 

While Lope de Vega was holding a high position in literature, 
Calderén, who is classed by some critics as the Spanish Shakespeare, 
overshadowed him. Pedro Calderén de la Barca is the outstanding 
figure in Spanish literature of the seventeenth century. He domi- 
nated it as his predecessor dominated the sixteenth. One of Cal- 
derén’s greatest works is El Mdgico Prodigioso. This is based on the 
legend of Saints Cyprian and Justina and has a theme very similar 
to that of the outstanding work of Goethe—Faust. El Mdgico, how- 
ever, has a more happy ending and does not present the gloomy, 
sordid scenes of the German drama. In the latter, the heroine, Mar- 
guerite, yields to temptation, while in the former, Justina overcomes 
the temptation and conquers the crafty, cunning author of it, Satan, 
when she says: “Mi defensa en Dios consiste.” The scene in which 
Cyprian stands on the seashore and, dreaming of the beauty of Jus- 
tina, calls on the powers of hell to hear and accept his oath in which 
he offers himself to them body and soul is a strong dramatic scene 
and worthy of mention in the same breath with scenes from Macbeth 
and Hamlet. No one questions the cultural value of the literatures 
that produced a Faust, a Macbeth, and a Hamlet. Yet we question 
the value of the literature which produced their equal, El Mdgico 
Prodigioso. 

Not only in dramatic literature but in prose as well, Spain holds 
a most prominent place. It is to her we go for the best example of 
prose. When do we hear mention of a famous novel that we do not 


2 J. D. M. Ford, Main Currents of Spanish Literature, p. 31. 
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think of the world-renowned Don Quixote? Where do we go for our 
first picaresque novel but to Spain? 

The eighteenth century in Spain was a century of historical litera- 
ture and counts among its writers such men as Gregorio Mayans 
Mijioz, Martinez, and Campomanes. Pclite literature at this time 
fell under the influence of the Neo-classicists. 

It is interesting to note here that in Spain, as in other countries, 
literature reached its Golden Age and then began to decline. The 
seventeenth century was the period of great literary endeavor, while, 
in the eighteenth, classical literature gave place to historical literature. 

Nineteenth-century Spain was marked by an intellectual renais- 
sance. At this period we haye the poets Campoamor, Nijiez de Arce, 
and Bécquer; the eves Aci, Pardo de Bazan, and Palacio 
Valdés; the dramatists Ayala, Tamayo, and Echegaray. Menéndez 
y Pelayo ranks as the outstanding critic of this period. 

Today we have many writers in Spain doing work that will live. 
Greatest among them is probably Benevente, who, a few years ago, 
won the coveted Nobel Prize in literature. 

In an article like this it does not seem fitting, after having dis- 
cussed the various forms of literature which have either originated 
or have developed in Spain, to close without some mention of one 
type of literature which is peculiar to that country. This is mysti- 
cism. Spain holds the foremost place in the realm of mystic literature, 
and no course in Spanish would be complete without a study of the 
works of Fray Luis de Leén, Santa Teresa de Jestis, and San Juan 
de la Cruz. This particular class of literature, in my opinion, has 
even a more permanent effect than many other kinds. Mystic litera- 
ture is the result of the silent communing of the soul with God. It is 
the outburst of the love of the soul for its Creator, and, as such, the 
reading of it tends to elevate the soul of man. It causes him to reflect, 
to moralize, and to love the higher things of life. Anything that tends 
to inspire man to do noble deeds and to live a good life has cultural 
value. Therefore, this mystic literature has cultural value. 

Now that we have considered Spain as a social, historical, artistic, 
legal, moral, educational, and literary nation, we have estimated, as 
it were, briefly the general life of the country. And this represents 
what we call culture. It now remains for us to decide whether that 
culture has any value or whether it ranks, even in part, with the 
culture of other countries. Most assuredly this sum total of the 
general life of the Spanish people has a far-reaching cultural value. 
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That country which fostered the voyages of Columbus and Vasco 
da Gama; which produced a Mariana and a Bartolomé de las Casas; 
whose beautiful scenery, reflected in the azure and purple tints of its 
southern skies, developed the artistic temperament of a Velasquez, 
an El Greco, and a Murillo; whose Alfonso the Wise we compare 
with Justinian; whose Teresa Ahumada y Cespada stands as the 
lone woman doctor of the Church; whose Saint Dominic and Saint 
John of the Cross illumine the page of national as well as Church 
history ; whose Lope de Vega, Calderén, and Tirso de Molina rank 
with the greatest dramatists; and whose Cervantes shines forth as 
the world’s novelist, has not only a culture of its own, but a culture 
developed from Greece and Rome, a culture worthy of a classical 
scholar. No student who wishes to become thoroughly imbued with 
this culture can do it through translation of its great works ; he must 
learn to read them in their own beautiful tongue. This alone will give 
him the true appreciation of the beauties of Spain and its language, 
and herein lies the cultural value of Spanish. 


Marte V. Joyce 


Pittston, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS WITH SPANISH PHONO- 
GRAPHIC RECORDS 


The most neglected phase in present-day language instruction, 
however strange it may seem, appears to be that of ear training, in- 
cluding ‘oral practice—and this in an age when such a wealth of 
auxiliary means of facilitating this important stage of language ac- 
quisition is available: orthophonic recording of the human voice, 
sound pictures, radio. There is even a growing tendency absolutely 
to ignore the oral and aural aspects of a foreign language; because, 
it is argued, the average student, upon graduation, hardly ever has 
any use for his foreign language unless for an occasional and painful 
reading for reference in a restricted field, which he, naturally, prefers 
to do in translation when possible. Rapid reading ability is, thus, 
raised to primary importance, to the sacrifice of oral practice. But 
they who emphasize training in sight-reading are being beaten in 
their main objective, the vocabulary building; for their training, 
being one-sided, is rather superficial. 

A more or less complete mastery of a foreign language includes, 
if not fluent speech, at least an ability to catch spoken language and 
to express thought; this is plainly an asset. Sight-reading is a very 
thankless process. When the visual memory alone is thus taxed in 
the elementary courses, it is doubtful of how much use the acquired 
proficiency will be. I think it is hardly necessary to demonstrate that 
in a language the written sign interpreting a sound which clothes a 
thought does not survive long by itself, unless associated in the brain 
with aural and kinesthetic impressions. Language is a composite 
acquisition, and when one of the three mentioned links is neglected, 
the whole is very unsteady and doubtful. 

The susceptibility to kinesthetic, aural, and visual impressions 


1 My recent experience in substituting gave me a fine chance to verify this. 
One of the first-year courses given me was a so-called “rapid reading course,” 
consisting of sight translation, for which the students depended largely upon 
the context and their natural ability to guess. In this particular case, the method 
might deserve much of the blame. The material was not systematized enough 
to stress a moderate working vocabulary of practical common words to be 
mastered, all reading being rather random. And yet, it seems to me, with the 
same material one could obtain better results by introducing a certain degree of 
auro-oral practice. 
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varies with the individual. But we remember a word (taking the 
word as the smallest unit of practical worth) better if we connect the 
visual impression of it with the aural excitation and our own attempt 
to reproduce it vocally. There is no need to dwell at length on this; 
persons interested in problems of this order should refer to the study 
by Pillsbury and Meader.* 

One can easily verify this by rough experiments on one’s own self, 
e.g., by selecting uniform passages in a foreign language, equal in 
length, points of difficulty, and so forth, and attempting to memorize 
them through four different methods: (1) sight-reading, (2) listen- 
ing, (3) articulated reading, and (4) a composite of those three 
methods ; then comparing the results, keeping in mind not only the 
ease of acquisition but the power of retention as well. 

Brooks says: “Speaking makes impressions more definite and 
lasting and gives clearer meanings.’* Hence it follows that even if 
the main object of studying a foreign language is to acquire a reading 
mastery of it, it will be in no way an obstacle for the student to be 
assisted in this process of assimilation by his auro-oral organs: this 
is the most natural method. Neglecting these two aids to memory 
only tends to hinder the main object, which is the acquisition of lin- 
guistic memory. For we do not make a word our entire possession 
until we can master it orally and retain it in our memory to have 
recourse to it and depend upon it in case of need. It is self-evident 
also that a practical knowledge of a foreign language cannot harm 
reading ability. It is quite likely, as well, that the student will come 
into contact with the living language in travel or business transactions 
—more likely perhaps than that he may be called upon to use his 
reading ability ; worth-while things in letters and scientific literature 
are almost immediately translated into the principal modern lan- 
guages, English, probably, before others. If his work should call for 
correspondence in a foreign language, he ought to have a little train- 
ing in thinking in this language in order to be able to carry on at all, 
and I doubt that visualization alone can develop the ability to write 
or to think: it requires a firmer grasp of a language as a medium.... 
“if his vernacular tongue is English, . . . . he must be led to perceive 
entirely new divisions of ideas, become, in fact, acquainted with new 
ideas for some of which other idioms have distinct words, his own, 


2 Pillsbury and Meader, The Psychology of Language. 
8 Fowler D. Brooks, The Applied Psychology of Reading. 
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however, not—ideas, therefore, which never represented themselves 
to his mind.”* 

Imitation is a strong factor in the process of learning a language. 
Here is an apropos quotation. 

“R. L. Stevenson tells us how he learned to write. The most im- 
portant element in the method was directly imitating whatever pas- 
sages in the writings of other men he admired. He learned not by 
studying the rules for good writing so much as by the deliberate imi- 
tation of models. That is a good way to learn to write. That is a 
good way to learn anything. 

“In families where good English is constantly spoken, children 
do not have to be taught the rules of grammar. They learn by direct 
imitation of their elders far more than children who come from homes 
where bad English is spoken can learn in school. The same thing is 
true of manners and social etiquette. Children who grow up in the 
air of good manners acquire as if by instinct and have a mastery of 
good manners such as no book learning ever imparts. Here is a prin- 
ciple which may be applied to education in general.’ 

In this connection I wish to express my opinion on the excellence 
of the old method of teaching languages by unconscious imitative 
assimilation in the public schools and colleges of the pre-revolutionary 
Russia. The class speaks correct French, or whatever language it 
may be, unconsciously, before they even know the why and where- 
fore of it; thus an instinct is developed. This method has a sound 
psychological foundation which lies in linguistic memory training. 
And it seems to me that language teachers particularly need the guid- 
ing principles of psychology as a main support for their methods, for 
I believe with Whitney that “the human capacity to which the pro- 


duction of language is most directly due . . . . is the power of intelli- 
gently ... . adapting means to ends ... . a highly composite and 
intricate one (this capacity). .... But it does not belong to the lin- 


guistic student to unravel and explain . . . . it falls, rather, to the 
student of the human mind and its powers, to the psychologist.”® 

With reference to linguistic memory training Pillsbury and 
Meader give the following data: 


“The guidance of the vocal organs depends in part upon speech 


* Francis Lieber, On the Study of Foreign Languages. 
5 Stuart Sherman, Shaping Men and Women: Essays on Literature and Life. 
®W. D. Whitney, The Life and Growth of Language. 
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habits which make one movement start the next in the series, in part 
upon the fact that there is a primary memory of the words to be 
spoken, similar to the after-image of the tune that when first heard 
runs through one’s head, that may act as an excitant of the movement 
when the first idea no longer occupies attention.” 

“Imitation is not indiscriminate . . . . and when one looks to the 
processes that control it one finds that it is made up of .... the tend- 
ency to be interested in any movement that has been frequently seen 
made by others or any word spoken by others, and to repeat any 
movement that attracts attention and holds it.” 

Teachers ought to strive to do as much as they possibly can for 
the development and training of this memory—creating a complete 
mental image of a word, assisting inner speech. “The real teacher,” 
says Sherman, an authority on teachers, “is an impassioned artist; 
with his whole soul bent upon making his pupils come alive. There 
is nothing so exciting in any profession on the face of the earth as 
the moment when the dead inert thing under your hands comes alive.” 
The language student never “comes alive,” except when graced with 
the ability to express himself in a foreign speech. Why should we, 
then, persevere with the method of deaf-and-dumb instruction for 
normal students ? 

I insist that the new tendency of exaggerating reading value (in 
elementary and intermediate courses) is self-contradictory. From my 
experimentation in this field and from observations of various meth- 
ods of language acquisition I acquire the assurance that the value 
of the auro-oral impression is nearly twice as lasting as that of the 
visual impression as applied to the study of a language. Here I 
should like to note that an individual’s visual memory may be trained 
to excel his auro-oral memory, but, I imagine, normally, there is a 
certain equilibrium in the proportion of each. It is a common occur- 
rence that one wants to write down something in order to remember 
it better, even if he does not keep the written note; but in writing 
he mentally repeats it. Others find it useful to repeat aloud a thing 
they wish to be sure to remember. The mechanism is the same in 
both cases, repetition, though the medium varies. “Whenever we at- 
tend to any object, it becomes clearer and more vivid in our mind. 
This is due, not to a change in the intensity of the stimulus, but in 
impressiveness. The more we concentrate our attention the more 
clearly do we recognize the difference between the various elements.”" 


7H. Clay Skinner, Psychology for the Average Man. 
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While experimenting with the phonograph, in my classes, I have 
gathered material which throws some light on the mechanism of 
linguistic memory. I have dealt briefly with the use of the phono- 
graph in language training in a short article on the use of phono- 
graphic records in the teaching of phonetics.* There were a few sug- 
gestions regarding the profitable use of the phonograph which had 
given most satisfying results in my experience. While the former 
article referred mostly to French, the present paper discusses ex- 
periments with Spanish records, particularly as a means of testing 
and training the ear and the thought. 

An adaptation of the direct method is more lively, more natural, 
more engaging, more dramatic, more vital, and one that offers ampler 
field for self-expression and has a more general appeal. Students 
themselves, the mentally alert kind, favor the more direct method, for 
they also take a part in the game. I have inquired into this among 
my classes and the majority voted for a more conversational method. 

The phonograph renders a fine supplementary aid. “Talkies,” 
sound pictures, would be helpful too, especially in language clubs, as 
entertainment numbers; whereas the phonograph should be one of 
the laboratory equipments in the language department. All the mi- 
nute shades of expression, inflections, value of emphasis, and so 
forth, are noticed and assist imitation. It is too much to ask of the 
average teacher, more or less accomplished in his immediate profes- 
sion, to be an actor, orator, artist singer, etc. 

Though the phonographic recording of the human voice is imper- 
fect, the ear-training value of its use is quite satisfactory. On this 
in more detail I have written in the short paper referred to. 

There is a vast material in the field now, numerous “methods,” 
many valuable ones ; one cannot use them all. Of course, one should 
try to make a fine selection, but it is not so much the material itself 
as the way one applies it. The dictation method alone may prove 
effective ; the use of the phonograph replaces it, but not necessarily 
excels it. It is all in the experiment. One may obtain better results 
with an imperfect record, if used skillfully, than at times with the 
best in the market badly handled. Besides dictation, sight translation, 
composition, retelling from memory, in one’s own words, a new story 
which has been read to the class, encourage thinking in a foreign 


8 T. W. Boldyreff, “Phonograph versus Phonetics,” The French Review, 
January, 1929. 
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language, and the whole process is more or less unconscious and 
therefore painless. Some such method should be applied very early 
in the language course; readers, giving synonyms or explaining the 
difficult points in simple words of the same language, are of good 
help as well. Another key to retention is the applicability of the 
language “luggage” acquired: the use of anecdotes, jokes, riddles, 
newspaper clippings, etc., all built on a restricted vocabulary where 
the same words occur over and over again in different combinations, 
I find very stimulating and of help in retaining words and shades of 
meaning and in drilling in synonyms, which is one of the first im- 
portant steps in developing the ability to think in a foreign tongue; 
this builds connecting links and keeps alive the interest. Among 
“some very good rules for procedure for the teacher,” Skinner men- 
tions the ability to develop interest: “we must start with the native 
interests and then associate with these the objects that have some 
immediate connection with these. Then as we proceed from day to 
day, the later experiences and ideas are to be associated with the first. 
The new is to be associated with the old in some natural and effective 
way, until interest pervades the entire subject.” 

My approach to the use of the phonograph, in this paper, is purely 
psychological. This is the simple technique of my experiments. 

When a new song or recitation is first offered to a listener, he 
catches perhaps just a few words; jotting these down, he then un- 
consciously embroiders on them, influenced by the “atmosphere” of 
the selection as a whole, the tone of the melody, the suggestiveness 
of the title, or that of the few words which he has been able to catch 
upon the first hearing. His ear then may be involuntarily misled and 
he imagines he hears words he prepares himself to hear. He tries 
to link things up with some thing or things which are more familiar 
to him. The imagination dictates more familiar words, building them 
around the sounds of the words heard which did not seem clear. All 
this is an involuntary and unconscious process. Further experimen- 
tation in this line, assisted by the application of the laws of psy- 
chology, should find interpretation for the mechanism of this phe- 
nomenon. I will illustrate this with examples from my experience.® 


® The following list are Victor records with which I have experimented: 
1153: “A Cuba” ; “Jota”’—Schipa 
1181: “Quiéreme mucho” ; “A la orilla de un palmar’—Schipa 
79367-79368: “Batalla del 5 de mayo”—Grupo Artistico del Teatro 
Lirico de México 


. 
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“Mé viejo amor.’—The first line is: “P(or uno)s ojos m(ds ne- 
gro)s” (“por unos ojos mds negros”’). The listener takes down: 
“F(or)t(una) nuestra t(an negra)” (“fortuna nuestra tan negra” ).'° 
Thus the following sounds are distinguished: (or uno) (as negro), 
and corrupted into this: (or una) (an negra). It should be noticed 
that the first two words are slurred together in singing. There is a 
note of complaint in the melody, which finds interpretation in the 
mistaked version. Notice the assonance between the correct and the 
wrong wordings ! 

The line “(que asi) de(ci)an (llorando)” was converted into: 
“(que ya si) na(ci) (llorando),” (“que asi decian llorando,” “que 
ya si naci llorando” ; [1] que asi—si—llorando; [2] que ya si—ci— 
llorando). Notice the resemblance of sound in the correct phrase 
and the erroneous hearing. 

In the line, “Que nuestra alma si se aleja pero nunca (dice 
a)ds(ds),” the last two words “dice adiéds” were interpreted as “(de- 
sa)vi(d),” (“desavid”). The e of “dice” is slurred over to the a in 
“adiés” and the melodic accent falls on this a. 

“Teresita mia.”—“Pi(enso en ti),” interpreted as “T(en suen)i- 
(t)o,” was written down: “pienso en ti’ (en—so—en—ti)—“ten 
suenito” (en—s—en—t); the words “duermete, duermete,” often 
repeated in the course of this song, led to this error, as it seems. 

“Amapola.”—“(No seas t)an (ingrat)a” (“no seas tan ingrata’), 
heard as “(no seas t)u s(in grad)o” (“no seas tu sin grado’), was 
written down: (1) (mo—seas—t—ingrat), and (2) (no—seas—t—in 
—grad). 

79502: “Julidn” ; “Negra mala”—Rosa Quiroga 
66039: “Granadinas”—Schipa 
64182: “Tu” (Habanera)—Alma Gluck 
544: “Clavelitos”—Bori 
921: “Tristes Amores”—Mardones 
66033: “Teresita mia”—Gogorza 
88526: “La Revoltosa”; “Por qué de mis ojos”—Bori and Segurola 
1030: “Mi viejo amor”—Schipa 
78439: “La Paloma” ; “Cielito Lindo”—Coro Mixto 
579: “Pregtntales a las estrellas”; “Noche serena”—Gogorza 
1177: “Amapola” ; “Valencia”—Schipa 
589: “La Tempestad” ; “La boca de Pepita’ (Bolero)—Gogorza 
8038: “A la Luz de la Luna”; “A Granada’ orza 


10 The letters in parentheses are those which catch the vocal stress, and so 
are most prominent; it should be noticed that they occur also in the mistaked 
hearing: the incorrect version is built around them. 
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“Ouiéreme mucho.”—The line “Cuando se quiere de veras como 
te quiero yo a ti” was written down as: “cuando se quiere a uno 
como te quiero yo a ti,” the mind supplying the missing word which 
did not appear quite clear; hence the mistake in the text without 
much violence to the meaning. 

“Tristes amores.”—“A(bor)ece(r)la (qui)si(era yo)” (“Abore- 
cerla quisiera yo”) was turned into: “(Por) amo(r) eterno te (quiero 
yo),” (“Por amor eterno te quiero yo”), (1) (bor—r—qui—era— 
yo), and (2) (por—r—quiero—yo); which is but an unconscious 
paraphrasing of the text, a little bit overemphasized, built upon a 
certain resemblance of sounds in the correct phrase; this line is in 
keeping with the general tone and meaning of the song (see the 
title!). 

“A la Luz de la Luna.”—From the duet “Dime sé estds enfermo, 
si estés enfermo de tanto amor,’ (e—t—en—o, e—t—en—t—o), 
somehow the following had been extracted: “eterno esclavo de tanto 
amor’ (eter—o, e—o). This is built upon the vowels e and o mostly. 

Among other mishearings an interesting one is the following : “flo- 
recina roja” (florecina—ro) obtained from “flor sin aroma” (flor— 
sin—aro). Coinages are often made, but the conscientious student 
rejects them. Of these I can mention: “una soja de naranja” (una— 
soja) which correctly is: “unas hojas de naranjo” (unas—hoja) ; 
“atropellado” instead of “hasta el pelado” ; “que cuanto engafia” cor- 
rupted from “en menos que canta un gallo” ; “yo se les pido” from 
“va me despido de ti,” and so forth. Often upon subsequent hearings 
one corrects his own ‘errors. 

The musical, also the poetic, stress of accentuation—let us call it 
the melodic accent—does not always coincide with the grammatical 
accent and this, at times, leads into error and doubts, especially with 
people who lack a natural musical sense. For instance, there arose a 
great deal of dispute about the line “ya no curards nunca de tanto 
amor,” where true to the melody of the song the vocal accent falls 
on the first a instead of the last a, which should be emphasized gram- 
matically (in the word “curards”) and this leads into deceptions; 
even natives are deceived. 

Subjecting a person to such an altogether impromptu recital is a 
fine medium of testing the individual aural memory and of assisting 
in ear-training. In the songs, folk-songs in particular, there is a 
certain stock vocabulary which facilitates understanding. It should 
not be expected that a student catches every word; very much is 
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often missed even by natives; and mistakes similar to those referred 
to above should not discourage one, for they are an indication of an 
unconscious stimulation to thinking in the Spanish, even though it 
is done gropingly at first and as if under a suggestion, “sleep-walk- 
ingly.” It is already an advantage that it is not just like so much 
noise to your students, but something that has a meaning, even 
though only vaguely comprehended. 

Such experiments should be done in the advanced classes. But 
the beginning students will find it both entertaining and profitable to 
attend such phonograph recitals when transcriptions of every record 
played are passed around, enabling the class to follow the selection 
by the text. This trains the ear. Repetition of familiar numbers 
facilitates retention; the difficult passages can be played over and 
over again. 

There is an element of game and puzzle, competition and rivalry, 
in the use of impromptu phonograph recitals, when the students are 
expected to take and compare notes; and they are enjoyed even by 
natives and keep alive in the class the desire to “arrive before the 
other fellow,” stimulative of a better scholarship. 

The main object of language teaching is, perhaps, to impart a 
little of that subtle, elusive something termed the “genius of a lan- 
guage” which once possessed is the lodestone on the way to perfec- 
tion in a given language which will come with practice: “d force de 
forger on devient forgeron.”’ Only a phenomenally gifted person 
could master a foreign language in the minimum college requirement. 
The teacher should strive to initiate into the mysteries of language, 
to develop the natural linguistic sense, present in all of us in various, 
often dormant, degrees ; to give a stimulus to it; to show the natural 
and profitable way of practicing and developing better skill, in short 
to start the student on the right road; and it is for him to see then 
what he can do alone. The teacher must present as full a demon- 
stration of a given living language as is available, and this requires, 
perhaps, even most of all the repeated use of the aural impressions. 
This is the teacher with the “kindling touch” in the closing quotation 
of this paper, which I take the liberty to include here, even though it 
does not deal with the language teacher proper. 

“Your true teacher, as distinguished from your popular trifler 
and your cataloguer and your antiquarian and your descriptive his- 
torian, is by necessity what Carlyle called a ‘believing soul,’ and he 
does not shirk the responsibilities of leadership. His colleagues live 
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in a desperate and ill-grounded fear of turning the beam by throwing 
into the scale the weight of their own judgment; they do not wish 
to ‘bias’ the minds of their pupils. He, on the other hand, believes 
that the first step toward intellectual independence is the recognition 
of intellectual constraint. He believes in giving his pupils something 
to react against. He is aware that most are intellectually shapeless 
and inarticulate, incoherent and purposeless. They are full of mis- 
cellaneous information and vague appetites and undirected poten- 
tialities. They cannot understand why the French and the Russians 
quarrel about their literary gospels as seriously as they quarrel about 
their politics and their religion. They are in need of what the leader 
of a literary movement gives to his followers and what a timid pro- 
fessional ethics prescribes—a definite point of view and the rudi- 
ments of a literary platform. He leads them to a position from which 
they can see for themselves the natural links and alliances between 
literature and the other living issues of the day and age. He gives, 
in short, the one thing needful that was not in the textbook: the 
kindling touch to the judgment and the will, which persuades a man 
that literature contains important ideas of truth and beauty that con- 
cern him. The teacher of literature who has not this gift, though he 
chart the course from Caedmon to Corelli, is a failure. He will 
kindle no torch.”™* 


TATIANA W. BOLDYREFF 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


11 Sherman, op. cit. 


UN HOMENAJE A ENRIQUE JOSE VARONA 


Iniciado en Madrid por José Maria Chacon y Calvo y un grupo 
de intelectuales hispanos de ambos continentes que encabeza don 
Ramon Menéndez y Pidal, se proyecta tributar un digno homenaje a 
Enrique José Varona, acaso la figura mas venerable de las letras 
hispanoamericanas hoy dia. Hemos puesto venerable porque en el 
caso del escritor que nos ocupa, este epiteto tiene una triple aplicacion. 
Venerable por la hondura y el exquisito refinamiento de su amplia 
produccion ; venerable por la austera ejemplaridad civica de su larga 
actuacion publica y venerable, por ultimo, por la alta dignidad que ya 
de por si comportan ochenta afios de una vida consagrada por entero 
a los intereses del espiritu y del progreso humano en general. 

La labor intelectual de este excelso patricio, constituye una de las 
contribuciones mas sdlidas y de valor mas perdurable hechas por 
nuestra América hispano-parlante a la cultura universal. Su noble 
esfuerzo renovador que rebasa ya la media centuria, ha sido tan pro- 
lifico como enjundioso y vario. Aunque su aporte mas valioso esté 
centralizado en torno a la filosofia, la literatura en general, la poesia, 
la psicologia y la sociologia le son deudoras de luminosos estudios y 
monografias. Aunque nunca fué un profesional de la critica literaria, 
su amplisima cultura y su intima familiaridad con la lengua y los 
clasicos de Grecia y Roma, asi como de las modernas literaturas, lo 
han impelido a veces (particularmente desde 1885 en que empezdé 
a dirigir la Revista Cubana), a darnos muy enjundiosas exégesis y 
personalisimas interpretaciones de los grandes libros ya consagrados. 
Como ejemplos admirables de esta particular modalidad de su gran 
talento podrian citarse sus estudios sobre Victor Hugo como poeta 
satirico, El poeta anénimo de Polonia, su magnifica interpretacion 
psicologica del “Quijote,” la cual, con los estudios de Valera, Heine 
y algun otro, puede decirse que abre el periodo de la moderna herme- 
néutica cervantina ; su estudio sobre Emerson, que ha devenido com- 
pletamente clasico en nuestra lengua, etc. 

Heredero de la brillante tradicién filosdfica cubana, cuyos ex- 
ponentes mas conspicuos son el padre Caballero, el padre Varela, don 
José Antonio Saco y don José de la Luz y Caballero, Varona no sola- 
mente ha mantenido esta noble tradicién sino que ha superado a sus 
precursores, elevando la especulacion filoséfica a una altura no ex- 
cedida hasta el presente en ninguna otra republica de la América his- 
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pana. Su aportacion en este campo es bien conocida de cuantos se 
preocupan por este género de disciplinas, sobresaliendo, entre otros 
trabajos, los Cursos de Filosofia, que comprenden los tratados Légica 
(1880), Psicologia (1888), Moral (1888), etc. En la exposicién 
filoséfica y psicolégica, Varona se adelanta a su tiempo, al igual que 
antes lo habian hecho sus dos grandes predecesores: Varela y Luz 
Caballero. Partidario decidido del positivismo comteano y admirable 
expositor del sistema evolucionista de Spencer, llegé a ser, como dice 
un comentador, un eminente “critico independiente en la moderna 
escuela de filosofia experimental.” En psicologia fué precursor de 
Ribot y de Wundt a quienes precedié en el descubrimiento y expo- 
sicién de teorias como las de la conciencia, la atencién y la imagina- 
cién. 

En su capacidad de literato puro, Varona ha sido considerado, 
nemine discrepante, como el estilista mas acendrado que hasta ahora 
nos ha dado Cuba en los tiltimos cincuenta afios. En él se cumple una 
vez mas la gran verdad que encierra el ya vulgar apotegma de Buffon 
de que el estilo es el hombre. La misma sobria austeridad, sencillez 
y pureza que definen su idiosincrasia y su ejecutoria civica, avaloran 
y dan caracter a su estilo. Nada mas opuesto a lo que se ha dado en 
llamar “tropicalismo” literario,—pecado de que se acusa a los escri- 
tores de la Zona Torrida—que este pulcro y casi lacOnico estilo de 
nuestro Varona. Dificilmente podria expresarse mas intensidad de 
pensamiento en menos palabras ni vestirlo con otras que fuesen mas 
precisas y luminosas. Entre los libros de critica literaria en que el 
précer cubano ha recogido su labor mas destacada, hay que citar sus 
Estudios Literarios y filoséficos (1883) ; Desde mi Belvedere (1907), 
Violetas y Ortigas (1918), etc. 

Otro aspecto capitalisimo, imposible de silenciar en una estimativa 
de la labor de Varona, magiier hecha a vuela pluma y esquematica, 
cual la presente noticia, es su larga y orientadora intervencién en la 
vida publica cubana. Su actuacion civica desde la era pre-revolu- 
cionaria ha constituido una perenne leccién de ejemplaridad ciu- 
dadana para sus conterraneos. Desde el libro, la tribuna y el peri- 
édico, pero mas aun que con su predica mesurada y sabia, con el 
heroico ejemplo de su propia conducta, ha predicado Varona a sus 
compatriotas el mismo noble credo de austera dignidad ciudadana, 
de civismo entero y abnegado. Por espacio de cincuenta afios no ha 
cesado este gran patricio de aleccionar a su pueblo para el ejercicio 
de las virtudes civicas. Después de Marti, Cuba no tiene hoy otro 
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hombre que mas haya contribuido a la formacién de su conciencia 
nacional que Enrique José Varona. Y otra vez aqui notamos las mis- 
mas virtudes, igual probidad y sencillez, idéntico espiritu de con- 
ciliacién, de armonia, de ponderacién y madurez. 

Tal es, en lineas esquematicas, el grande hombre a quien la inte- 
lectualidad hispana se propone rendir homenaje en 1930, con motivo 
de cumplirse en dicha fecha “el cincuentenario del primer curso de 
Filosofia profesado por Varona.” La circular en que se invita a 
colaborar en el homenaje, la calzan las siguientes firmas: Ramdén 
Menéndez Pidal, Enrique Diez Canedo, Eugenio d’Ors, Benjamin 
Fernandez Medina, Francisco Garcia Calderon, José de la Riva 
Agiiero, Gonzalo Zaldumbide, Joaquin Garcia Monge, Alfonso Reyes, 
Pedro Henriquez Urefia, José Varela Zequeira, Fernando Ortiz, 
Félix Lizaso, José Maria Chacén y Calvo. 

Como se ve el homenaje lo organiza un grupo de intelectuales 
espafioles e hispanoamericanos de maxima solvencia y sera algo digno 
de los tres que lo han precedido. Tras el de Menéndez y Pelayo, el 
de Bonilla San Martin y, tltimamente, el de Menéndez y Pidal, se 
organiza ahora el de Varona, el primero que se tributa a un intelectual 
hispanoamericano. El numero de volimenes de que constara es algo 
no decidido atin; pero dada la varia y amplia labor del homenajeado 
es de suponer que alcanzara, por lo menos, dos o tres tomos. El 
primero de ellos aparecera sin falta en el decurso de 1930. La casa 
editora es la “Compafiia Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones” (Puerta 
del Sol nimero 15, Madrid). 

MANUEL PEDRO GONZALEZ 
University or Catirornia aT Los ANGELES 
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THE FREQUENCY OF THE MOODS AND TENSES 
OF VERBS IN RECENT SPANISH PLAYS' 


In order to ascertain with a fair approximation to accuracy the 
relative frequency of occurrence of the moods and tenses of verbs 
in colloquial Spanish, plays by the following authors were examined: 
the Alvarez Quintero brothers (10 plays), Benavente (11 plays), 
Linares Rivas (6 plays), Marquina (1 play), Martinez Ruiz—“Azo- 
rin” (1 play), Martinez Sierra (11 plays), and Valle-Inclan (3 
plays). 

In general, the percentages were as follows: indicative tenses, 
59.4; infinitives, 16.8; subjunctive tenses, 10.3; past participles (ex- 
cluding those used as adjectives), 8.1; imperatives (excluding the 
present subjunctive used with imperative force), 3.2; present parti- 
ciples or gerunds, 2.2; total 100. 

It is interesting to note that nearly sixty per cent of the total 
number of verb forms were in the indicative mood. In general, no 
attempt was made to count separately the several indicative tenses. 
This will be done in a later study. In a half-dozen plays, however, 
the indicative imperfect and preterite tenses were counted with the 
following result : imperfect, 3.9 per cent of the total number of verb 
forms ; preterite, 6.8 per cent. These two past tenses, therefore, con- 
stituted 10.7 per cent of the total number of verb forms and less than 
one-fifth of the indicative tenses. The preterite occurred nearly twice 
as often as the imperfect indicative. 

The infinitive constituted 16.8 per cent of the total number of 
verb forms, which was more than we expected. 

The total percentage of subjunctives was 10.3, or about one-tenth 
of all the verb forms in the plays that were examined. Only 2.0 per 
cent were imperfect subjunctives, or about one-fifth of the sub- 
junctive forms. The present subjunctive constituted 8.3 per cent 
of the total verb forms. The present subjunctive used independently 
to express a command or wish amounted to 4.6 per cent, and the 


1 We have pleasure in expressing our gratitude to the following persons 
for their help in making this count: Seth Barker, Angelina Dias, Mildred I. 
Dopson, Thomas A. Gabbert, Margaret Gilchrist, Dorothy Z. Gilcrest, Irene E. 
Hurley, Catherine Janes, Ethel M. Jaqua, Willamina W. Morse, Lidia Sante- 


lices, Helen W. Smith, Marjorie I. Stuart, Bertha S. Van Atta, Kenneth 
Vasold. 
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dependent subjunctive to 3.7 per cent. Of the present subjunctives, 
therefore, considerably more than half were used to express a com- 
mand, or wish. This would seem to indicate the great importance, 
in dialogue at least, of the subjunctive with imperative force. 

We have seen that the present subjunctive used in dependent or 
subordinate clauses constituted 3.7 per cent of the total number of 
verb forms in the plays. The 3.7 per cent, when subdivided, shows 
the following percentages: after conjunctions, 1.4; after expressions 
of willing or wishing, 0.8; after negative or indefinite expressions, 
0.8; after impersonal expressions, 0.4; after expressions of doubting, 
fearing, etc., 0.2; and after expressions of joy, sorrow, etc., 0.1. 

It is interesting to note the relatively great importance of the 
dependent subjunctive after conjunctions, its secondary importance 
after expressions of willing or wishing and after negative or indefi- 
nite expressions, its small importance after impersonal expressions, 
its very slight use after expressions of doubting or fearing, and its 
almost negligible use after expressions of joy or sorrow. These data 
would seem to indicate which uses of the present subjunctive should 
be, and which should not be, stressed in beginners’ courses. 

In the imperfect subjunctives, the -ra form was used about six 
times oftener than the -se form. The wide variation between authors 
is indicated by the following ratios: Benavente, 23 -ra to 1 -se; the 
Alvarez Quintero brothers, 8.3 -ra to 1 -se; Martinez Sierra, 4.2 -ra 
to 1 -se; and Linares Rivas, 2.5 -ra to 1 -se. The data in this regard 
that were gathered from the pages of Marquina (67 occurrences of 
-ra to 3 of -se), Martinez Ruiz (23 occurrences of -ra to 1 of -se), 
and Valle-Inclan (28 occurrences of -ra to 26 of -se) were scarcely 
sufficient in number to be used as a basis for ratios. If one could 
judge from the meager data with regard to Valle-Inclan’s use of the 
imperfect subjunctive, he would seem to be the only one of these 
eight men who uses the -se form about as often as the -ra form. 

The future subjunctive occurred only four times, and three of 
these were in a play by Marquina. 

The true imperative (familiar second person singular and plural, 
in affirmative commands) constituted 3.2 per cent of the total num- 
ber of verb forms that were counted, while the present subjunctive 
used to express commands or wishes constituted 4.6 per cent. This 
is a ratio of about 3 to 2 in favor of the present subjunctive, which is 
not surprising in view of the fact that in familiar language the present 
subjunctive is also used in negative commands. It would have been 
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better to find the ratio between the imperative and the subjunctive in 
affirmative commands alone, but this was not done. 

The present and past participles were more difficult to classify. 
It was decided to make separate counts of the participles used alone 
and of the past participle in perfect tenses and the present participle 
in progressive tenses. It was found that the past participle was used 
about twice as often in perfect tenses as when it was alone (5.5 to 
2.6 per cent). The ratio should probably be still larger, as it is quite 
probable that through inadvertence some past participles used as 
adjectives crept into the count. On the other hand, the present par- 
ticiple, or gerund, occurred nearly twice as often when used alone as 
it did in progressive tenses (1.4 to 0.8 per cent). 

None of the ratios that are given in this article can be considered 
final. A careful count of the frequency of occurrence of the moods 
and tenses of verbs in a much larger number of plays would most 
probably bring results differing somewhat from those given above, 
but we believe that there would be no very striking discrepancy. 


E. C. 
J. O. ANDERSON 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROGRAM OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


All meetings and banquet at headquarters, the Willard Hotel 


Morning Session, Friday, December 27, at nine-thirty o’clock 


Introductory: Mr. Antonio Atonso, President of the Washington 
Chapter 

Address of Welcome: Dr. Ctoyp H. Marvin, President of George 
Washington University 

Response: The President of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, Mr. Georce W. H. Surevp, Supervisor of Modern Lan- 
guages, City School Department, Los Angeles 

Address: “Co-operation with the National Advisory Committee on 
Education,” Dr. C. H. Mann, Director of the American Council 
on Education, and Chairman of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education 

Address : “Hispanism in the British Isles and Its Relation to the Work 
of the Association,” Proressor E. Attison Peers, of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, and visiting lecturer at Columbia University 

Address, “Spain in 1929,” Mr. Lawrence A. Wikrns, Director of 
Modern Languages, New York City High Schools 


Afternoon Session, two o'clock 


Address: “The Psychological Novel in Spain,” Proressor ARTHUR 
L. Owen, University of Kansas 

Address: “Ricardo Leon and Unamuno—A Contrast and a Compari- 
son,” Proressor S. L. MrtLtarp Rosenserc, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles 

Address: “The Renegade in the Spanish Theater of the Seventeenth 
Century,” Proressor Estner L. Crooxs, Goucher College 

Address : “An Inventory of Aims and Methods,” Proressor S. Patrer- 
son, Syracuse University 

Address: “Bi-Lingual Reading Texts for Beginners,” Proressor Cot- 
LEY SPARKMAN, State Teachers’ College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

Address: “Satirical Rules of Etiquette in the Siglo de Oro,” Mr. Ros- 
ert H. WiiiaMs, Columbia University 


Seven-thirty o'clock 


Meeting of the Executive Council 


Eight o’clock 


Concert and Dance, Willard Hotel 
607 
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Morning Session, Saturday, December 28, at nine-thirty o'clock 

Address: “A Spanish Feminist of the Early Nineteenth Century,” 
Proressor Ernest H. Hespect, New York University 

Address: “A Group of Autos Sacramentales Found in a Spanish- 
Speaking Region of Colorado,” Proressor Epwin B. Prace, Uni- 
versity of Colorado 

Address: “Some International Periodicals,” Proressor ALFrep Cors- 
TER, Stanford University 

Address, “Raymond Foulche-Delbosc,” Proressor Jonn D. Fitz- 
GeraLp, University of Arizona 

Address: “Fallacies in the Teaching of Spanish,” Proressor J. 
Moreno-LacaL_e, Rutgers University 

Business Meeting 


December 28, at seven o'clock 

Banquet, Willard Hotel 

The foregoing program is incomplete. Government representatives and 
diplomats are unwilling to pledge their attendance in advance. But Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle promises a royal entertainment to all who attend. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS IN WASHINGTON 

For room reservations at the Willard Hotel, headquarters of the Asso- 

ciation during the annual meeting, address Mr. Crocker, at the hotel. 
RAILROAD RATES 

The railroads have agreed to grant a rate of one and one-half fares 
from any point in the United States for members and their families pro- 
vided a total of one hundred and fifty tickets are offered for validation. 
When buying your ticket obtain a certificate from the agent or station 
issuing ticket. This will be endorsed in Washington. It is essential for 
you to obtain the certificate at the point of departure; otherwise nothing 


can be done in Washington. Obtain the certificate even if you do not ex- 
pect to return direct. 


PROPOSAL FOR AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 
According to Article XII of the constitution, the secretary-treasurer 
publishes the following proposal for an amendment to Article IX, sec- 
tion 2: “The Editorial staff of this publication (Hispania) . . . shall 
consist of two Consulting Editors and nine Associate Editors.” 
Amend by striking out the words two Consulting Editors. 


Signed: H. Alpern Cony Sturgis 
W. M. Barlow L. A. Wilkins 
J. D. M. Ford 


The purpose of this amendment is to bring before the annual meeting the 
question of the advisability of continuing this office, inasmuch as the pres- 
ent incumbents, whose terms are expiring, have resigned. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturais, Chapter Adviser] 


AKRON CHAPTER 


President, Miss Mase JANE Rocers, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss MARGARET FANNING, University of Akron 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 


President, Proressor F. E. Butpatn, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Vice-President, Mr. H. M. Dawson, Temple Junior College, Temple, 
Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary Kirsy, Lancaster High School, Lan- 
caster, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucite Hooker, Hubbard High School, 
Hubbard, Texas 

Membership Secretary, Miss Mary CuLBertson, Corsicana High School, 
Corsicana, Texas 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


President, Miss Jesstz Marsu, Senn High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Loretta L. Hermann, Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Eptra Cameron, Waller High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
At a tea held at the McCormick Memorial Y.W.C.A. on October 17, the 
officers listed above were elected for the year. 
Evita CAMERON 
Corresponding Secretary 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. D. R. Mappox, North High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Vice-President, Mrs. BertHA ScuILiFortu, Central High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Isotp—e HenninGeR, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. M. Taytor, North High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

DENVER CHAPTER 


President, Mr. W1tt1AM H. Cuirrorp, 1901 Cherry St., Denver, Colorado 

Secretary, Mr. Howarp D. Wiss, 683 South Gilpin St., Denver, Colorado 

Treasurer, Miss Ftorence Dim, 1340 Detroit St., Denver, Colorado 

Chairman of Program Committee, Miss Litt1an HAL, 3226 West 24th 
Ave., Denver, Colorado 
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KANSAS CHAPTER 


President, Miss Joyce Brown, High School, Olathe 

Vice-President, Miss Vio.tetta Garrett, Junior College, Kansas City 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mauve Spanish Department, Kansas 

University, Lawrence 
The Kansas Chapter met November 1 at the Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka. 

After a delightful luncheon, a “Round Table” was held in Convention 

Hall at 2:00 o’clock. Miss Mary Harrison of Kansas State Teachers 

College presided, and the following program was greatly enjoyed by all: 

1. The Selection and Use of Spanish Texts in High-School Classes, Miss 
Olive Collins, Topeka 

2. Spanish Instruction in High Schools, Mr. F. L. Phillips, Westport 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

3. Teaching Spanish Grammar and the Relation of Grammar to Con- 
versational and Literary Spanish, Professor A. L. Owen, Kansas 
University 

4. Travel Experiences in South America and Spain, Professor S. A. 
Wofsy, Wichita Municipal University 

5. Business Session and Report of Committees 


Mary W. Harrison 
Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Harry THEOBALD, Los Angeles High School 

Vice-President, Miss ZELINA MorreE.t, of South Pasadena Junior High 
School 

Secretary, Mrs. Vircin1a G. ve Dasso, of Los Angeles Polytechnic High 
School 

Treasurer, Roya A. Weaver, of Compton High School, Compton, Cali- 
fornia 


The October meeting was held the twenty-sixth in Johnson Hall at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. The secretary opened the meeting in the 
absence of the president and the vice-president, the latter being in 
Panama. 

Dr. William B. Allison of Occidental was temporary chairman, as the 
president, Mrs. Maria Lépez de Lowther, had sent in her resignation. 
The principal speaker for the morning was Dr. César Barja, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, whom we have been fortunate in 
hearing before. He spoke on “La Espafia Contemporanea.” 

Dr. Barja called our attention to the series of lectures given at the 
Public Library in German, French, and Spanish by well-known profes- 
sors. 
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Forced to elect a new president, Miss Henrietta Way, of Fairfax High 
School, and Mr. Harry Theobald, of Los Angeles High School, were 
nominated, and Mr. Theobald was elected. 

At twelve-thirty o’clock the college served a most delicious luncheon 
to the members of the Modern Language Association. The young Peru- 
vian, Augusto Flores, who walked from Buenos Aires to New York, was 
present and thanked Mr. George W. H. Shield, president of the A.A.T.S., 
for his little talk on the book, My Hike, written by the joven Flores. 


Vircinta G. pe Dasso 
Secretary 
NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 
President, Mr. Epwarp Bercé-Sover, High School of Commerce, Boston, 

Massachusetts 
Vice-President, Miss Atice H. Busueg, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 

Massachusetts 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss HELen J. Petrce, Smith College, Northamp- 

ton, Massachusetts 

The first meeting of the year was held at the Hotel Westminster in 
Boston on November second. Seventy-five members and their guests en- 
joyed a luncheon served by the hotel at one o’clock. Following the lunch- 
eon President Edward Bergé-Soler introduced as the speaker of the day 
Dr. Damaso Alonso, who is teaching this winter at Hunter College, New 
York. Dr. Alonso gave an exceedingly interesting talk on “Modern Span- 
ish Literature, Especially the Drama.” It was an unusual opportunity to 
hear about contemporary Spanish literature from a member of Spain’s 
present group of writers, and all those who were present were enthu- 
siastically appreciative. 

The president expressed the thanks of the chapter to the following 
committee: Miss Alice Bushee, chairman, assisted by Miss Marie Solano 
who managed the business arrangements, and Mr. José Ojfiate, Mr. Gui- 
llermo Rivera, and Mr. A. R. Thompson. 

Hexen J. Perrce 
Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Roy E. Scuutz, New York University, New York 
City 

Vice-President, Mr. Jost Martet, Hunter College, New York City 

Secretary, Mr. Jost FernANnpvez, New York University, New York City 

Treasurer, Mr. Louts Berkowitz, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss ANtotneTttE T. Lane, De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York City 
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The Chapter held its first meeting of the year on October 12 at the 
School of Mines, Columbia University, and very appropriately celebrated 
la fiesta de la raza. Miss Helen Collins, the retiring president, introduced 
the new president, Professor Roy E. Schulz, of New York University, 
who in turn presented the other officers of the junta directiva. 

After the treasurer’s annual report, Mr. William A. Clarke, chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee, laid before the Chapter the very excel- 
lent plans his committee had drawn up. Because every teacher of Spanish 
ought to have frequent and ready access to these splendid suggestions, it 
was voted to have them published in H1sPanta. 

Dr. Marie Madden, of Fordham University and the Maxwell Teach- 
ers’ Training School, announced that the American Bar Association had 
undertaken the translation of Las Siete Partidas by Alfonso el Sabio and 
was encouraging the study of Spanish among law students so that these 
might acquire a better background for an understanding of the Spanish 
legal systems. 

Mr. José Martel extended an invitation to all members of the Chap- 
ter to attend the fiesta de la raza that evening at the Casa de Galicia, 109 
East Fifteenth Street. 

The principal speakers of the day, Mr. Louis Berkowitz and Mr. Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, needed no introduction. Mr. Berkowitz, just back from 
a sabbatical leave spent in Cervantes’ land, limited his talk to experiences 
in Andalusia. In a most delightful manner he related many incidents that 
revealed again and again the Spaniard’s proverbial courtesy. Mr. Wil- 
kins, who spent the past summer in Spain, gave an interesting outline of 
the material and educational progress in evidence throughout the country. 
Good roads and fine harbors are in abundance. Automobiles of American 
make are preferred by the Spaniard. In the last four months some sixteen 
hundred schools have sprung up in the smaller towns. In Catalufia, rival- 
ing the pilgrimages to Montserrat, are those to Nuria, with its new hotel 
accommodating four hundred people. Here Mr. Wilkins witnessed the 
praying the “rosario” by peasants in their picturesque Catalonian cos- 
tumes. In closing, Mr. Wilkins gave us a glimpse of Mallorca, which he 
described as “heaven on earth.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the members had an opportunity to 
inspect the colorful display of realia which was exhibited through the 
courtesy of Mr. Wilkins. 

Sr. Damaso Alonso, visiting professor at Hunter College from the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, an editor of La Revista de Filo- 
logia Espatiola, addressed the Chapter at its meeting on November 9 at 
Columbia University on the subject, “Gongora—Una nueva perspectiva 
de la literatura de Espajia.” 

Discussing the younger generation of poets, the speaker showed how 
these are seeking inspiration in the work of Géngora whom they have 
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chosen as their master. In contrast to the realism of their predecessors, 
the generation of ’98, these poets reveal marked tendencies toward ideal- 
ism and universality. Sr. Alonso said that, while realism is generally con- 
sidered to be the outstanding characteristic of Spanish literature, there 
has been present the highest idealism alongside this realism or localism in 
every period of Spanish literature from the Middle Ages right down to 
present times. It is just this idealism, ofttimes overlooked by foreign 
critics, that represents the cultural and universal value of the literature of 
Spain. 

During the short business meeting preceding the speaker’s address, 
President Schulz appointed Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins to represent the 
Chapter at the national meeting in Washington. 

Miss Rose Schwartz, chairman of the Social Committee, announced 
that arrangements were being made for a theater party early in December 
to see the English translations of Mafiana de Sol and La Dama de Alfa- 
queque, produced at the Civic Repertory Theater. 


ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 


President, Mr. L. E. Hinxxe, State College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. S. T. BALLENGER, State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


President, Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California 

Secretary, Miss Lucy Hatt, High School, Burlingame, California 

Treasurer, Miss FRaNces Murray, Technical High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 


The regular meeting of the Northern California Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish was held at 2:30 p.m. on Septem- 
ber 21, in the assembly room of the San Francisco public library. Plans 
for the ensuing year were outlined. 

The organization of a separate chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish for the students of Spanish attending the Univer- 
sity of California was discussed, and Dr. Beatrice Cornish of that univer- 
sity was appointed counselor to help the organization of such a group. 

The program for the afternoon included a presentation of the aims of 
our national organization, by Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford Uni- 
versity and consulting editor of Hispania, and a review by Dr. Beatrice 
Cornish of the University of California of some modern Spanish books 
and recent literary tendencies. Dr. Cornish included in her talk the names 
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of book review magazines available for the use of those who wish to keep 
informed about Spanish books as they appear. 

The next meeting of the chapter will take place during the teachers’ 
institute, when we have charge of the section for Spanish teachers. 


Lucy Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 
President, Mr. GUERRA 
Vice-President, Miss Mary Coates, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Paut Gustus 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER 
President, Mr. Wi1Lt1amM WIitson, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 
Vice-President, Miss Laura Ho.iincsHeap, Garfield High School, Se- 
attle, Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss MARGUERITE SCHOFIELD, Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, Washington 
The Northwest Chapter met in the School Board room in the Central 
Building, Seattle, Washington, on June 1, 1929, at 10:30 o’clock. The 
entire meeting was devoted to business and to the discussion of plans for 
the promotion of interest in the study of Spanish. 
Officers were elected for the coming year. 


MARGUERITE SCHOFIELD, Secretary 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 
President, Mr. ANTONIO ALONSO 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Isase, S. SHEPHERD 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The experiment has been tried in this number of printing a roster of 
Chapters and Chapter Officers which have been reported during the year. 
There are deficiencies and possible mistakes. Secretaries will please send in 
corrections. 

The last Chapter News conveyed the pleasing information about the 
formation of a new chapter in New England, and again it is our privilege 
to announce that another chapter has been started, in New York state. 
Instead of placing a definite report in the Chapter News this month, an 
abstract of a letter received at the office is being inserted here. The new 
Hudson Valley Chapter has the usual red tape of official registration still 
to complete, but the enthusiasm evinced in the Chapter convinces us that 
there will be no cause for delay in carrying it through. The letter in part 
read as follows: 
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“The Eastern District Convention of the eighty-fourth annual meeting 
of the New York State Teachers Association was held at Albany on 
Thursday and Friday, October 24 and 25. 

“The Spanish division of the Modern Language Section met on Friday 
afternoon in the Albany High School with Professor Arthur Hatch as 
chairman. The spacious classroom was festively decorated a la espajiola, 
and a very fine exhibit of Spanish realia prepared by the Spanish depart- 
ment of the high school was on view in the corridor. After enthusiastic 
discussion the group was duly organized as the “Hudson Valley Chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish.” Professor Hatch 
of Albany High School was elected president, and Miss Alice Hill of the 
New York State College for Teachers was elected secretary. 

“When the business had been completed, an address on ‘Central Ameri- 
can Schools’ was given by Miss Hill, who visited a number of the Spanish- 
speaking republics on her summer trip of a year ago. The talk was illus- 
trated by postcards, snapshots, and photographs and printed school cur- 
ricula, schedules, reports, etc. 

“The meeting closed with an informal discussion of Regents’ require- 
ments and the marking of the state examination papers. Suggestions and 
explanations were given by a representative of the State Department of 
Education. Membership in the Association and subscription to H1sPANIA 
were considered by individuals as the meeting adjourned. 


“AticE Taytor Hix, Secretary” 


Most encouraging reports are coming in from the different chapters 
in regard to delegates at the Christmas meeting. Again let me urge most 
strongly that every chapter be represented officially in some way. 

The Boletin Casual of Lakewood High School, which was last year 
published in mimeographed form, is this year coming out in print. Any 
other Spanish periodicals not yet listed in the office will be gratefully 
received. 

In connection with the new Hudson Valley Chapter, it is of interest 
to note that a number of our chapters are now organized as sections of 
some state or local teachers’ association. This seems to be an excellent 
means of securing good chapter attendance, and at the same time does not 
involve the difficulty and expense of several trips and meetings. 

Through a friendly correspondent, we are in receipt of a recent four- 
page folder of information concerning the Casa Cervantes and the Club 
Cervantes of the University of Wisconsin. The program of the Club for 
the year announced included nineteen meetings, while the information 
about the Casa Cervantes indicates a most successful institution with great 
advantages for the Spanish Department of the University. 


Cony Sturcis 
Oseriin, OxI0 Chapter Adviser 
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[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doy te, Associate Editor) 


GOOD TRANSLATION IMPORTANT IN EFFECTIVE 
SALES LITERATURE } 


Good translation work plays an exceedingly important part in the 
successful conduct of export and import business. It is nearly indispensable 
that all communication including advertising and correspondence incident 
to foreign trade exclusive of that with English-speaking countries be in 
the language of the country with whose citizens or subjects such business 
is done. Many a potentially successful attempt to inaugurate an export or } 
import business has gone little farther than a beginning because the need 
for translation, especially by a competent translator, was ignored or 
neglected. 

As a rule it is ninety-nine per cent useless to send advertising docu- 
mentation from this country written or printed in English to non-English- 
speaking countries. In despite of this fact hundreds and thousands of tons 
of carefully prepared and beautifully printed advertising in English have 
been sent by North American firms to the countries of Latin America, to 
say nothing of that sent elsewhere. The Latin-American conducts busi- 
ness in Spanish only. Practically all of it goes into the waste basket 
because those receiving it cannot read it; even if there be a translator ¢ 
available, he may be incompetent and business men do not often employ 
translators to translate business circulars descriptive of the merchandise 
offered. A letter, circular, or catalogue means to the non-English-speaking 
foreign business man or concern exactly as much as a communication 
written or printed in French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Arabic, Per- 
sian, or Turkish does to the average business man or concern in the United t 
States ; precisely nothing. It is too often considered food for the capacious 
maw of the waste basket. 

There can be little doubt that millions upon millions of dollars of | 
potential business is lost between this country and non-English-speaking 
countries in this way because a competent translator is not immediately 
available, or because the recipients do not care to pay the small cost for 
making the documents intelligible. 

But there are “translators” and translators. The former are incompe- 
tent, hence unreliable and potential troublemakers; the latter are efficient 
and help to create business. Many a foreign trade opportunity has gone 7 
on the rocks because of defective translation and multitudinous are the 
misunderstandings and losses resulting therefrom. Wrong use of words, 
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or wrong words used, often convert a carefully worded statement into a 
ridiculous one, in the translation. Constant reference to dictionary defi- 
nitions of words sometimes leads to highly amusing if not expensive 
errors, because the translator lacks that knowledge that comes through 
extensive reading of the proper use of words. He therefore guesses, and 
too often guesses wrongly. 

There is a wide difference in the grammatical construction of lan- 
guages ; idiomatic expressions conveying very forcefully an idea fly in the 
face of the rules of grammar and if literally translated would make no 
sense whatever. They constitute a very useful by-product of a language 
and their proper use must be learned by reading extensively. They are 
sui generis. 

Warp H. MIzts, in Shipping Digest 


THE SPANISH DANCE 


The Spanish dance seems to be decidedly in the ascendant among us. 
Possibly because of the stirring rhythm of its music, it has for many years 
been an unfailing source of applause no matter how badly it might be per- 
formed, whether in vaudeville, picture theater, or M. Daghileff’s ballet. 
Ito, Ted Shawn, and Doris Niles have all found it grist for their mills, 
though with varying response from native experts ranging from warm 
praise to equally hearty damning. Carola Goya and Carlos de Vega have 
succeeded in filling the house for four programs in as many months, cer- 
tainly no mean achievement for dancers hitherto unknown. And half a 
dozen other non-Spanish dancers have made a special feature of Spanish 
dancing. 

Of native exponents of the national art we have had the Cansinos, 
Maria Montero, Trini, and many lesser artists; and now we have also 
the great Argentina herself. Those who have seen her in Europe are 
extravagant in her praise. André Levinson, who contributes frequently 
and delightfully to Theatre Arts Monthly, wrote of her in the May, 1925, 
issue of that magazine: “Today the ancient spirit of the opera of Madrid 
survives in the person of one single and possibly unique artist, Argentina, 
who began as a child to rebel against the devitalizing strictures of the 
traditional school. Since then she has developed her powers and imposed 
her own style of dancing on her surroundings. This is a style that 
organizes and completely realizes the plastic elements of the Andalusian 
improvisations, which modifies the ardors of Moorish fancy, by the 
discipline of Castilian decorum.” This is high praise indeed from a con- 
servative critic. 

If La Argentina has rebelled against the decadence of the national 
dance in her own country, it is rather appalling to consider what her 
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reactions will be to our American perversions of it. For certainly there 
is no type of dancing which offers so many inescapable pitfalls to those 
dancers unfortunate enough to have been born outside the Iberian Penin- 
sula. And it is not difficult to realize why this should be so when we 
glance backward over its history. 

When the ancient Phoenician merchants sailed across the Mediterra- 
nean from Carthage, they found the already highly developed art of danc- 
ing in Cadiz much to their liking. When Rome became master of Spain 
two centuries before our era, the dancers of Cadiz were still in great 
favor and were imported for the entertainment of the wealthy at home. 
When the Moslem came up from Africa nine centuries later, the only 
relic of the past which he found had been able to resist the destroying hand 
of the barbarians from the north was the dance. It was in the year 711 
that the Moslem drove out the Visigoth, and it was not until 1492 that he 
was himself forced to vacate his last stronghold in Granada. And still 
the dance survived; more than that, it flourished and prospered. It took 
on the “ardors of Moorish fancy” and blended them with the “Castilian 
decorum” in that strangely subtle and stimulating combination that still 
remains inimitable, even almost indescribable. 

Certainly the choreographic features of the classic seguidillas, of the 
more unrestrained and energetic jota of Aragon, even of the wild bailes de 
flamenco, are well within the capacities of any trained dancer, for they are 
not difficult. Even the castanets can be mastered to a degree with sufficient 
effort. It is no trick at all to acquire a genuine mantilla or a torero’s capa 
de gala. But there is still everything lacking. The lithe and beautiful 
torso; the slow movement of arm or foot, with a seemingly limitless 
store of energy behind it; the tempestuous mood, now hot, now cold; the 
seductive dignity. Even to describe the real qualities of the Spanish dance 
is almost as hopeless for a foreigner as to dance it. Poets and painters 
of every race and clime have tried it with feeble success. 

To be sure, there is no reason why any capable dancer should not learn 
from his Spanish confréres, and utilize what he has learned to enrich his 
artistry. The Andalusian and the gitano have both added greatly to the 
color of all our present-day dance technique. For at least a hundred years 
there have been steps in the ballet which have been taken bodily from the 
Spanish. Many dancers have made good use of these adaptations, and have 
given us perfectly legitimate and sometimes excellent Spanish “impres- 
sions,” as, for example, Losch and Kreutzberg, and Tamaris, in their 
several recitals this season. But these are the artist’s personal comment 
with no pretense at being authentic, and are therefore quite apart from 
the Spanish dance as such. 

For the dancer who is primarily an exhibitionist interested in applause 
it is a comparatively simple matter to work up a sevillana or a fandango; 
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for the dancer who is primarily an artist it is wise to go slowly and count 
the cost. Those who have succeeded constitute an almost undiscoverable 
minority. —New York Times 


THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH SHAWLS 


The silken folds of Spanish shawls whisper of moonlight touching the 
arches of old patios, their brilliant flowers repeat the roses nodding in 
summer gardens, and their long fringe suggests the swish of flounced 
skirts and the tap of high-heeled slippers echoing the click of castanets. 

No other item in the long list of woman’s adornment in these last 
prolific years has added such color and grace to her wardrobe as Spanish 
shawls. 

Curiously enough, these Spanish shawls which have flowered in such 
profusion from opera boxes to country clubs are not Spanish at all. They 
are really Chinese. It is only by custom and usage that they have become 
nationalized as Spanish. Today most of the silken squares are embroidered 
in the Orient and brought to Spain, where the long, intricately knotted 
fringe is added. In Spain they are known as Manila shawls. 

Their origin may be traced to the days when Spain was the queen of 
the seas and her full-sailed galleons brought back rich cargoes from the 
Indies. The elaborate silken shawls which arrive from the Orient were 
introduced into Valencia about one hundred and fifty years ago. They 
found immediate favor with the dofias, who draped them over their shoul- 
ders as they flirted with a fan or drew the lacy edge of a mantilla over 
their dark eyes. They knew the charm of silken shawls, for they had 
already adopted from their Moorish neighbors the Syrian ciffieh. This 
was a large silk handkerchief with long fringe which the Moors wound 
about their heads and which the Spanish sefioras used as shoulder scarfs 
at the seashore. The peasant women, too, wore shawls of wool decorated 
with bright ribbons, but none of these equaled the luxurious embroideries 
from the Orient. 

However, when the fashion for these Oriental embroideries spread 
beyond Valencia, the dofias found that the mother country had protected 
her own silk factories by prohibiting the importation of silk and wool from 
China and Japan. Importuned by persuasive customers, the Spanish 
importers soon found a way to circumvent this law. The shawls were 
brought into Manila, which was then an important Spanish port, and 
shipped from there to Spain. 

The sailing of the mail galleon from Manila in the month of July 
with a cargo worth several million pesos was the most important event 
of the year. Both the day of its departure and the day of its safe arrival, 
five months later in Spain, were celebrated with Te Deum in the churches, 
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while musicians promenaded the streets, which were illumined with lan- 
terns and banners. With the opening of the Suez Canal the journey for 
the “Mantas de Manila” was cut from five months to thirty-two days. 

In modern Spain one sees upon the crowded streets few of these color- 
ful shawls. They are reserved for state occasions. 

Zuloaga has done much to preserve old customs and picturesque dress 
both through his paintings and through his insistence upon retaining the 
old regional costumes of Spain. At a performance recently held in the 
historic Alhambra for the preservation of folk songs he suggested that 
the nobility wear their rarest and most prized “Mantas de Manila.” As 
they promenaded through tiled doorways and past fountains in the patios 
it seemed that Spain had reawakened to all the glamor of the last days of 
Castilian dominance. 

Though Spanish shawls are borrowed from the Orient, the graceful 
ways of wearing them belong to the Spanish women with their innate 
sense of exotic beauty. Usually the shawl is folded into a deep-fringed 
triangle whose point comes well below the knees in front. The ends are 
crossed in the back, brought over the shoulders and pinned in the front 
with jeweled brooches or flowers. When the shawl is used as a wrap, the 
point of the triangle is placed in the back, while one end may be thrown 
over the shoulder, coquettishly covering the chin. Though the design 
often tempts one to display the shawl in full, Spanish women would never 
be seen with the shawl caught at each shoulder like an awkward sheet, 
but always wrap the folds around their graceful figures. 

Through the centuries they have learned how to care for these prized 
heirlooms. If the reader is so fortunate as to possess one of them, she 
should follow the dofia’s example and tumble it into a bag when she puts 
it away. Folding it in the same creases tends to split the silk as well as to 
soil it along the folds. The silk crépe is so soft and supple that it does 
not rumple when tossed into a bag, but shakes out in all its lustrous beauty 
when one wants to wear it again. 


Ruts LAuGHLIN Barker in Christian Science Monitor 
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LITERARY PERIODICALS 
[Department conducted by Proressor C. E. Antpar, Associate Editor] 


THE JEALOUS HUSBANDS OF CERVANTES 


“Gloses sur les ‘Maris Jaloux’ de Cervantes” by Georges Cirot, in the 
Bulletin Hispanique of January-March, 1929 (XXXI, No. 1, pp. 1-74), 
constitute by their detailed and suggestive analysis of El viejo celoso, El 
celoso extremefio, and El curioso impertinente a very usable contribution 
to Cervantine studies. Several of the observations have, with modifica- 
tions been made before, especially by Américo Castro in his Pensamiento 
de Cervantes. But Cirot, although he modestly does not pretend to advance 
new ideas, has not only brought together, in a complete synthesis, the 
material of others, but has really added much that is original. Twenty 
pages are devoted to a consideration of the sources of these three closely 
related pieces of progressive virtuosity, and each is then minutely ex- 
amined with rare penetration and an unusually acute sense of literary 
values. 

The most striking feature of El viejo celoso is not its buffoonery—to 
be expected in an entremés—but the psychology of its characters. This 
retains nothing of the almost abstract impersonality of the medieval tales, 
in which the husband is only a booby and the wife merely a very alert 
loose woman. In a piece so short that there is scarcely room even for a 
rough draft of character, it is really astonishing th .t the author could 
have shaded off his figures to the point of making individuals of them. 
He has, of course, proceeded by summary indications, but these are clear- 
cut and suggestive. Silhouettes, but one sees them breathe. 

Apart from its immorality, is not this entremés worthy of Moliére? 
As comedy of situation, it is difficult to find anything better, or stronger. 
Cervantes often rises very high, but he also descends, willingly, very 
low—lower than Moliére, who was restrained by the bon ton of court and 
society. Cervantes’ naturalism breaks through also in several places of the 
Quijote. Castro has warned those who take the exemplariness of the 
novels too seriously that they might do well to suspect “el grado de mali- 
ciosa hipocresia de que podia ser capaz el autor.” But Cervantes’ ejem- 
plaridad consists not in the morality of his scenes, but in the lesson that 
may be drawn from their very immorality, a lesson that teaches us life, 
and fortifies us against illusion, vain chimeras, and folly. That he does 
have a weakness for the broadly ribald, however, is apparent in the two 
novels as well as in the entremés. To avert one’s eyes at such moments 
would only be unwillingness to see him as he is—something of a natural- 
istic rake (débauché), but quite possibly so in willful reaction to the 
idealism of the pastoral novels or of the novels of knight-errantry. Or 
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is this a manifestation of his nature as a man, an exuberant, exigent need 
of vital expansion, animal and gross, as in Rabelais? This is what Castro 
calls “vitalismo sensible e individualista,” as opposed to “racionalismo 
abstracto y universalizador.” We have here not a doctrine, but rather an 
instinct, deep, brutal, imperious, the most intimate thing in the human 
soul, or heart, and so in rebellion against social and religious fetters. Cer- 
vantes seems to make it a rule to defend the rights of this instinct, always 
of course without an air of doing so. 

In El celoso extremetio, Cirot admires first of all the appropriate ar- 
rangement of the three parts of the story: the antecedents of the celoso, 
the intrigue, and the dénouement and moral. If the exposition of the first 
part is long, it is because the author has wished us to know his characters 
thoroughly, especially the victim, who is also the real culprit. Cervantes 
is propounding a moral and social problem, and is unwilling to do so in 
the abstract. The negro, one of his most joyous creations, is at the same 
time one of his most opportune inventions, for he not only furnishes 
comedy, but is also the means of setting the plot in motion. The principal 
réle in the temptation is not, as in the entremés, a neighborly Celestina 
who comes from the outside, but the handsome young man himself. A 
minor wolf is already within the fold, however, in the person of a “duetia 
de mucha prudencia y gravedad,” as Cervantes remarks with that sly com- 
punction that is perhaps his most marked trait. We are in a world of 
reality—Seville about 1600—so real, in fact, that Rodriguez Marin has 
even believed it possible (a little too ingeniously) to identify our Loaysa 
with a poet of the epoch, Alonso Alvarez de Soria, El Tuerto of Que- 
vedo’s Buscén (1603) and one might say a Sevillian replica of Francois 
Villon. It is precisely this scarcely commendable but pleasant person, 
Loaysa, that gives the novela its character, an aspect no longer Oriental 
or Moorish, but Spanish, properly Sevillian. It is no longer a tale from 
the Thousand and One Nights, but a history of yesterday, a recent ad- 
venture, an authentic scandal. The idea of making the gallant a musician 
was quite natural in the country of the dance and the romance. No magic, 
and yet literally a charm. To inspire the music-loving negro with the idea 
of taking lessons is supremely clever of Loaysa . . . . and of Cervantes. 
Although the story has already been very amusing, it has not as yet been 
comical, precisely because it is so subtly true. Always less brutal and 
more piquant than that of El viejo celoso, the buffoonery commences only 
when Loaysa enters the house. In movement, in life, in verity, and es- 
pecially in overflowing gaiety, the first scenes in the serrallo are of Cer- 
vantes’ best. We touch here a sort of delirious comedy, in which he is 
inimitable, superlatively en verve. This is vaudeville in its beginnings, 
the movement, life, and heartiness of El viejo celoso again. It is not 
merely the plot and its vicissitudes that set the imagination in play, but 
also the very manner of the telling, the style, that spirit that constantly 
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gives the impression of fire-works. There lies the great magic of Cer- 
vantes : that profusion of things understood, of malicias, on each page and 
sometimes in each phrase; of quantities of droll words, of happy expres- 
sions, which one must naturally relish in this Castilian learned in Seville. 

One can foresee that it will cost such a writer little effort to rise well 
above the phantasies with which he has just been amusing us; and even 
though we arrive at the drama suddenly, with the fall of Leonora and 
the real awaking of the old husband, the tone goes mounting very quickly 
to touch the tragic, and almost the sublime, in the latter’s confession of 
error and his renouncement. Such a mingling of the amusing and the 
serious, of the grotesque and the grand, is unquestionably quite normal 
in the Spanish comedia; but one doubts if it has ever realized this mixture 
with such virtuosity, and with a tension so strong in both directions. In 
the comedia, when the end is a catastrophe, the comic element is generally 
merely accessory. Here, although the solution to which one hurries, and 
to which logic leads us, may be painful and really catastrophic, the comic 
element is none the less the essential and even the characteristic. This 
novela is not a gay subject that ends sadly, but a sad subject treated gaily 
just as long as possible. 

One feels especially that the author is interested in his characters. To 
him, they are not caricatures, grotesques, nor imaginary personages, but 
living beings, friends whom he knows, and whose fate distresses and 
saddens him. He is impassioned with his own story. So much astound- 
ing verve must not make us neglect the marvelous psychology of this 
jealous husband, and the lesson he teaches. Like his brother Cafiizares 
(El viejo celoso), like his cousin Anselmo (El curioso impertinente), 
like Don Quijote himself, Carrizales is a man of will, and lacks neither 
intelligence, penetration, nor the discursive faculty, but does not know 
how to meet the conditions of life, is ignorant of the true reality, is only 
a whimsical ideologist. It is this that is his death, as it is for Anselmo. 
Castro has justly noted this “manera cervantina de poner sistemdtica- 
mente término a las vidas de quienes han cometido un fundamental dis- 
parate.” If Cafiizares escapes it, it is only at the price of the most gro- 
tesque affliction, and is because the entremés, the direct echo of the old 
tales and the popular spirit, must be comic, not tragic. As for Don 
Quijote, he does not deserve his death, for his madness does not clash 
with nature. His end is not, as Castro thinks, the logical consequence of 
his insanity, a penalty for his infirmity, but a convenient disposition of 
a character that had already run its course, and the only means of avoid- 
ing the competition of another Avellaneda. Don Quijote is in the clouds, 
but that is no crime, and not even a “faute lourde.” Carrizales and 
Anselmo, however, violate natural laws, which, as experience and good 
sense teach us, derive from the very conditions of life. The will can do 
nothing against them, can only precipitate the fatal issue. 
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El curioso impertinente is not characterized by the comic, but it does 
embody the elements of a comedia. The art of deceiving by telling the 
truth, engafiar con la verdad, so current in the Spanish theater, has here 
been thoroughly exploited (cf. Clas. Cast. 8, pp. 220-21), and one gets 
the impression of scenes sketched to be set in dialogue. There is even the 
little hors-d’auvre, the sort of thing one finds in Lope’s Peribafiez in the 
abc of lovers. One may almost say that this novela is the ready-made 
argument of a comedia. The author has divided his story into three parts, 
distributing them among the three chapters, and these parts correspond 
respectively, especially the last two, to three acts: I, the exposition and 
the counterfeit cortejo; Il, the catastrophe; III, the imbroglio. Between 
I and II, he has preferred to stop, doubtless to pique curiosity, just before 
the text of the letter that the uneasy Camila sends her husband to put him 
on his guard. 

It is apparent that in this novel Cervantes has sought comic effect 
much less than in El celoso extremetio. The problem is more serious. 
The woman is no longer placed between an excessively old husband and 
any seducer whatsoever, but between a husband she loves and her hus- 
band’s friend. It is no longer a question of refashioning one of those 
moralities bequeathed by the Middle Ages, in which the husband is made 
ridiculous by the first popinjay that comes along, but a question of a 
delicate study in which the characters are supposed, in the beginning, to 
be as virtuous, as noble, as pure in instinct and will as can be two men 
and a woman of the élite—something of the atmosphere of Juan Valera’s 
Dotia Luz. The point is that, even if all the conditions of morality are 
put into this jeu @ trois, there can issue from it only confusion, falsehood, 
and crime, and that these three beings will be degraded and damaged; 
that consequently the most elementary prudence forbids making the trial, 
forbids realizing the test, forbids verifying what it is much better simply 
to believe: the unconditional virtue of a respectable woman. 

The real comedy lies in the very situation that the husband has will- 
fully created, in the intrigue concocted by him, in his illusion that, in 
going to his friend for this experiment, he is risking nothing after all, for 
his friend will know when to stop! The comic element, then, exactly as 
in the Quijote, depends upon the very conception of the hero, who, strictly 
speaking, is not a fool nor, outside of the present case, an imbecile, but 
a man with a fixed idea, which he follows, and, by that alone, renders 
himself incapable of rectifying his desires in accord with the suggestions 
of simple good sense. This is especially so since he unquestionably has a 
great lucidity of spirit, a penetration, a logic, and a discursive faculty 
capable of unhorsing the most reasonable. Anselmo and Don Quijote are 
first cousins. In the one as in the other, we have something like a study 
of intellectual aberrations, just as we have in El celoso extremefio, and 
again in El licenciado Vidriera. It is precisely this logic and this dis- 
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cursive faculty that bind the Curioso impertinente so closely to Don Qui- 
jote. Cervantes had in the Galatea already shown his love for such subtle 
dissertations, and no longer needed to learn their secrets. With his easy 
repartee and cunning, evident proof without reply, Anselmo, full of a-pro- 
pos and finesse, is imperturbable in his razonamiento. It is this that at 
once makes him more interesting and more sympathetic than the celoso of 
the other novel, who, except on his deathbed, is a silent man, of the 
uncommunicative sort that one instinctively does not love. Anselmo’s 
confession, his analysis of his own mania, and his impersonal way of him- 
self indicating the remedy for his obsession constitute the most curious 
element in the story. Don Quijote seeks only to demonstrate his own 
good sense, which he feels questioned by those about him; but Anselmo 
goes farther, and wishes to lead his friend into an act, or a series of acts, 
of which the latter disapproves in the name of morality and still more in 
that of good sense. The unconscious astuteness of the half-mad Anselmo, 
admirably conceived and admirably exposed, is an extraordinary stroke 
of genius, and makes of Cervantes’ novela a little masterpiece of psy- 
chology to which there is nothing comparable in all the literature that 
precedes it. 

El curioso impertinente differs from other novels by conceding love 
only a second place. Love’s réle is unpleasant, constrained at the begin- 
ning and repugnant at the end. But this makes for originality, even today. 
Husband and lover are not in conflict, but allied against the wife, to tempt 
her and destroy her. It is a conspiracy of friendship against the heart of 
a woman, a heart that interests us today, and much more so than the 
insanity of the husband. Whatever the Cura may say, it is not entirely 
unimaginable that a husband should commit the indiscretion of doubting 
his wife and of putting her to the test in some way or other. The manner 
imagined by Cervantes is only one of numerous possible ways, and he has 
chosen it because it puts in conflict love and friendship, which of itself 
forms a fine subject, and, as said, raises to the maximum the securities, 
the obstacles opposed to love and overcome by it. There are two con- 
clusions: (1) Friendship is of no avail against love; (2) No woman is 
unconditionally honesta. 

As to style, in addition to the relationship as speakers between An- 
selmo and Don Quijote, we note especially the captivating facility with 
which Lotario expresses himself. Not only are all the arguments imagi- 
nable utilized in his discourse, but one senses in it something of a sacer- 
dotal unction. Perhaps Cervantes has more or less consciously imitated 
the celebrated La perfecta casada of Luis de Leon, which appeared in 
1583 and was reprinted for the sixth time in 1603. Also remarkable are 
the picturesqueness and justness of many an image, of many an expres- 
sion encountered without effort. Because the subject, and consequently 
the tone, are more serious than in El celoso extremefio, the style seems 
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richer in humor, more biting in its jests, the more so perhaps in the 
general atmosphere of the Quijote. 

The two novels El celoso extremetio and El curioso impertinente are 
by their subject, up to a certain point, antithetical. In the one, Cervantes 
has proposed to demonstrate that the most minute precautions can afford 
no guarantee; in the other, if he again shows the dangers of an exag- 
gerated mistrust, he indicates no less clearly the folly of an excess of 
confidence, for the moral of the story is, in short, that the husband should 
have accorded more credit to his wife and less to his friend. The two 
novels complement each other, and, to know the author’s purpose, must be 
considered together. The entremés cannot of course be separated from 
them, but in view of the necessarily burlesque character of the genre, it 
is not through it that one expects to find the real Cervantes. Besides the 
fact that they complete each other, the closest bond of relationship between 
these two novels, in the face of the other novelas of Cervantes and of 
those of Lope de Vega, is perhaps their practical character. They are 
moralities, and not idle stories. They are casos, moral problems in action, 
lessons. In common with the entremés, the subject is the same: jealousy 
and its ill consequences. But jealousy is a passion as natural and as 
normal as love, of which it is a sort of corollary. It is nothing excep- 
tional, and no more unhealthy, if restrained, than love itself. This at any 
rate was undisputed in Cervantes’ time. “Donde hay amor hay celos.” 
Moreover Cervantes does not blame jealousy in its essence, in its right, 
but has only wished to show its practical inutility, and consequently its 
ridiculousness. The wife will be faithful if she wishes; she will perhaps 
wish to be, if she loves, and yet even if she loves her husband as does 
Camila, she may come to love another, to succumb at least, even without 
love, like Lorenza and the Leonora of the first draft. In setting about 
his problem, the husband must not resort to the violence of external 
means, must not in one way or another provoke the fatal occasion. Re- 
straint, of which internment is the simplest and most material form, is 
worth nothing, and a putting to the test no more. Both are an error in 
psychology, and therefore folly, and one pays for one’s folly because it 
runs counter to the law that the force of things has established. So both 
Carrizales and Anselmo, at the moment of death, take upon themselves 
all the blame, or at least a good share of it. It is in short through their 
ill-directed blind will that they have impelled their wives to evil, that they 
have led them to forget their duty. For the one as for the other, the 
calamity derives from the circumstances, “por la marcha fatal de los su- 
cesos,” as Castro justly says. For both, it would be unexpected and in- 
explicable without all the web that the author has woven with a logic that 
is almost cruel. 

The distance between these two productions and the copious series 
of those others in which the question of marital honor is treated, particu- 
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larly the comedias, may be exactly measured by the fact that here it is 
the husband himself who is to blame. The point of view is quite different. 
Compare them with Lope’s novel La prudente venganza and his play El 
médico de su honra, with Calder6n’s A secreto agravio secreta venganza, 
and El médico de su honra. Cervantes has taken, and no doubt purposely, 
the exact contrary of what one might call the dramatic ethics (morale) 
of the time, inevitably tragic. He rebels against the idea of vengeance, 
and even against that of marital honor, as it was then conceived and ex- 
ploited in literature. Benjumea had even before Castro noted that: “Pa- 
rece como que en esta novela trata Cervantes de desterrar el fundamento 
de las ideas exageradas del honor, que recientemente preocupé la presun- 
cién hidalga de los espaiioles ...” 

If there is anything striking in the psychology of these women, it is 
the scant place occupied by religious scruples, so strong in every Chris- 
tian woman. Perhaps at bottom, Cervantes, outside of the commonplace 
experiences of his life, did not really know the woman of his time and 
of his country. It is in no way impossible that he may have conceived 
her from his reading and from his imagination, just as he did the heroines 
of his Galatea. Is this not, moreover, the usual procedure? Beyond the 
confessional (et encore!) man has for knowing the heart of woman only 
sentimental occasions. A writer can do little more than to proceed a priori 
or from intuition. Such was probably the case with Cervantes, only he 
had an intuition that was precise and clear. Perhaps too he made an 
abstraction of what he knew, at least as regards the religious conscience 
of woman. We are really in the presence here of one of those conventions 
that are so imperative in mundane life. We should note, in fact, that re- 
ligious scruples have no more place in the feminine psychology of the 
comedia than they do in these novelas. The woman of the comedia seems, 
if one may say so, to be areligious. Her most intimate beliefs are put in 
the abstract, as if her sentiments and conduct had neither roots nor con- 
nections. The fact is, her morality is supposed to rest only on the senti- 
ment of honor—a conventional postulate, to be sure, but one that demands 
recognition. Directives of pure Christian doctrine are taken up by neither 
the comedia nor the novela, which are sustained chiefly by human experi- 
ence and fancy. Religious thought either remains unexpressed, or is 
manifested only by fits and starts. Reduced to this purely human level, 
feminine morality in the three works examined reaches three different 
stages. The upright woman of the entremés is won over simply by the 
devil of lust, of whom a procuress is made the instrument and a perverse 
girl the advocate. In El celoso extremeio, the seduction of the good wife 
is due in large part to surroundings and circumstances. In El curioso 
impertinente, she no longer gives herself for her own enjoyment, but to 
afford pleasure. The jealousy of the husband is of course the determining 
cause in all three cases, but is it, after all, the dominant theme? In its 
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bearing on the theme of feminine (and occasionally masculine) weakness 
in the face of the temptation of lust, it is only a secondary factor. It is 
this deep-seated weakness of human nature that, in accord with Christian 
teachings, Cervantes has wished to show. By it alone he binds himself to 
the whole tradition of the Middle Ages. Why, when he cries: “Rindidse 
Camila; Camila se rindié,” does he add: “pero gqué mucho, si la amistad 
de Lotario no quedé en pie?,” if it is not because he believes, through an 
apparently tenacious illusion, that friendship is stronger than love, the 
friend more faithful a priori than the wife? There is, then, in Cervantes’ 
thought as regards woman an old leaven of skepticism which modern 
idealism has not yet neutralized. 

Carrizales’ inconsistency, in deciding after all upon the marriage that 
he knows to be most unsuitable for him, is almost incomprehensible. The 
succumbing of Leonora is also a little inconsistent, and that of Camila 
absolutely so, if one bears in mind what they were before the temptation. 
Cervantes explains for us the motivating forces and the circumstances of 
this inconsistency, but not the profound reason for it, which he leaves us 
to guess: the natural inclination to love, for which there is no human 
obstacle. It suffices to notice the insensibility of Zoraida, the heroine of 
the Cautivo, when she abandons her father on a deserted shore. So too 
Lotario, who belies a whole past of faithful friendship. These very in- 
consistencies, these unexpected and apparently illogical shocks, give all 
the more the impression of truth and of life just as it is. It is they that 
really constitute the deep moral of these two novelas. 

It is by this very Christian sentiment of human weakness that Cer- 
vantes may be distinguished from Moliére, whom he approaches in moral 
conception, a conception that in both is expressed with a certain inde- 
pendence as regards purely religious morality. It is likewise this sentiment 
that makes of these two same novelas veritable modern novels, literary 
ancestors both of a Germinie Lacerteux and of a Madame Bovary. Not 
only do they give good practical advice to husbands, but, in an inquest 
involving rare acuteness and sincerity of vision, they light the very bottom 
of the human soul. Unlike the realistic novelists, Flaubert as well as the 
Goncourts, Cervantes has known how to be amusing. The hardy tradition 
of the tales and the bewitching example of Boccaccio have kept him from 
moroseness. It is in this that his two novels, despite their tragic tendencies 
and dénouements, are sisters of his entremés. Truth, cruel truth, but 
gaiety just the same; life while waiting for death! Both Moliére and 
Cervantes could laugh at human folly, but Cervantes could also descend 
from his stage; and it is then that we behold him seized with pity for those 
whose folly he denounces, as well as for those whose weakness he has laid 
bare. This perhaps is the secret of the sympathy he inspires: beneath the 
story-teller, we find a man. It is this man, as well as the artist, that a com- 
parison of his work with its sources causes us to discover and admire. 
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THE THEATER IN MADRID, OCTOBER, 1929 


During the first month of the dramatic season, the number, as well as 
the quality of the plays in Madrid, has been remarkable. Not all the com- 
panies have well-balanced casts, but that is to be expected anywhere, and 
frequently the excellence of one actor is sufficient to make amends for 
shortcomings in his support. Still, the fact must be recognized that a fine 
dramatic moment can be spoiled by some slip on the part of a minor char- 
acter. An extreme example of this was noted in Vélez de Guevara's 
Reinar después de morir. When Dojia Inés had her children kneeling at 
the feet of the king, one of the “mob” smiled and spoiled the whole effect. 

Mentioning only the original plays, the principal productions of the 
theaters have been as follows: 

EspaNot.—The Alcalde de Zalamea unfortunately appeared as a re- 
fundicién and the changes made did not add greatly to the glory of Cal- 
derén. In this play Ricardo Calvo, as Pedro Crespo, was magnificent—so 
much better, in fact, than the rest of the company that the others seemed 
like machines. Lope de Figueroa looked rather ridiculous in a heavy tin 
hat and a costume that gave him more the appearance of a character in 
comic opera than a gouty old warrior. Alvaro de Ataide was decidedly a 
“zero on the left,” small and thin, with a voice that needed aspirin. Juan 
was better but seemed more like a dutiful son than a gambler and a good- 
for-nothing. Rebolledo was better than Alvaro, but at times had a sort 
of hang-dog air that Calderén never intended. Chispa and Isabel helped 
but little and the rustics were pale and puny. The scenery and costumes 
were true to the period but not striking. 

Reinar después de morir was also a refundicién and again Calvo was 
superb. Nothing could have been more impressive than his return to find 
Inés murdered. Here his acting had the necessary restraint and the sup- 
pressed emotion altogether becoming a king. The addition of Adela 
Calderén to the company was timely. As Dojia Inés de Castro she played 
a difficult part extremely well, the scene in which she took leave of her 
children being singularly pathetic. The only defect was the fact that the 
children were wooden and gave no sign of realizing what was happening. 

Marquina’s En Flandes se ha puesto el sol was also given here, but 
the writer did not witness the performance. 

FonBALBA.—Benavente’s Pepa Doncel held the attention of the public 
for some time, and Lola Membrives as Felisa played admirably, though, 
in the writer’s opinion, she missed an opportunity in the capital scene at 
the end of Act I by not giving way with sufficient abandon to the recollec- 
tion of the “good old days” recalled by La Cira. Ricardo Puga seemed to 
lack something of the charm with which Benavente intended to endow 
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Gonzalo, but Guillermo Grases, as Leo, was Leo. Never for a moment 
did one imagine anything else. 

The play of the month, however, was Eduardo Marquina’s Salvadora, 
a rural play in verse of the same type as La ermita, la fuente y el rio, and 
vaguely reminiscent of Guimera’s Terra baixa. Tomé has married Salva- 
dora, a girl much younger than he, handsome and attractive in every way. 
Too attractive, in fact, for she has had a lover before her marriage, the 
rich Jacopo Granda, who is still a menace to her happiness. And happiness 
would be hers, since she has come to love her husband, were it not for the 
continued attentions of Jacopo. This young man, who knows no other 
law than his own desire, has no respect either for the feelings of Salva- 
dora or for the peace of mind of her husband. A terrible struggle takes 
place in the mind of the latter as he becomes convinced that it would be 
better for all concerned if he were out of the way. Although he fights his 
battle silently, his mental anguish is shared by Salvadora, who suffers in 
the same degree. With the prospect of public humiliation, violence seems 
the only remedy and the dramatic ending is the more effective since the 
blow comes from an unexpected quarter. Lola Membrives as Salvadora 
was able to interpret every difficult moment and with it all to retain the 
charm with which the poet has endowed the character. Her costume, how- 
ever, seemed a little new to be altogether in keeping with the situation. 
Ricardo Puga, as Tomé, was perfect—costume, voice, gesture, and bear- 
ing. More than is usually the case with Spanish actors he thought the 
part. The scenery, especially the sunlight effects, was a delight. 

Retna Victor1a.—Benavente calls Vidas cruzadas a “cinedrama,” evi- 
dently because of the number of cuadros, fourteen in all. In the play, the 
introduction of a fantastic element, “El ladrén de los suefios,” adds little 
to an essentially realistic play, since the information which the “ladrén” 
conveys might well have been given in a more natural manner. Enrique 
Garcimora, the son of a contrabandista, is enjoying the ill-earned riches 
of his father and is now accepted in good society. He is in love with 
Eugenia Castrojeriz and she with him. It happens, however, that the 
brother of Eugenia is weak enough to steal from Enrique. To save him 
Eugenia surrenders her honor to Enrique and later refuses to marry him. 
(It is a little difficult to see why.) An epilogue shows the couple years 
later when they meet again. There are two really dramatic moments in 
the play, the discovery of the loss of the money and the appearance upon 
the scene of Eugenia’s brother. In both of these, Santiago Artigas rose 
admirably to the occasion. Benavente himself must have been satisfied. 
Manuel Diaz de Artigas as the worthless brother was as much a ne’er-do- 
well as anyone could desire, and Josefina Diaz de Artigas played sweetly 
and acceptably. 

InFANTA IsaBEL.—Pedro Mufioz Seca’s latest contribution to the 
gaiety of nations, Pégame, Luciano, has proved to be a great popular suc- 
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cess, though one might object to the technique of combining a serious love 
story with innumerable farcical incidents. To say the least, the transition 
from one mood to another is occasionally abrupt. In brief, the plot is 
this. A young society girl, who has been doing some Red Cross work in 
order to be engaged in something useful, falls in love with a young doctor 
who does not know her from Adam’s wife even though he has seen her 
many times. The doctor is introduced into the house on the pretense of 
prescribing for a sick servant and when the girl finally discovers that her 
father was not as honorable as he might have been the objection to her 
marrying beneath her station is removed. It almost seems as if the serious 
part of Mercedes, the society girl, must have been written especially for 
Carmen Larrabeiti because she had no share in the humor. The few 
humorous lines given her never got more than a faint smile from the 
audience. The other characters were almost without exception comedy 
parts, some of them uproariously so. Carlos Diaz de Mendoza as Oton, 
José Isbert as Don Remedio, Miguel Ligero as Basilio, and Maria Bru as 
Porcitncula left nothing to be desired, even if a considerable part of the 
humor did consist of puns. 

INFANTA Beatriz.—Nicolas Jordan de Urries humbly calls his Ecos 
de Sociedad a casicomedia, and it is really no more than that. Act I, in 
the country and everyone bored for some reason or other; Act II in the 
city and everyone bored again; Act III and the conflict has apparently 
been solved, but the wife is bored because her husband works too hard. 
Really, with no plot to follow, the ennui becomes contagious and the 
audience can do little else than share the feelings of the characters. 

ALKAzaR.—This theater tried to steal a march on the famous Tenorio 
by presenting in October a farsa by Federico Oliver with the strange 
title, Han matado 4 Don Juan. The play begins with the third act of 
Zorrilla’s famous drama, but just before the entrance of the hero a shot 
is heard and the play stops. Announcement is made that Don Juan has 
been killed and every effort will be made to find the assassin whose motive 
is suspected since the actor who played the part was a Don Juan in real 
life. In due time a chest containing numerous love letters is produced and 
as the judge starts to read them shrieks are heard from various women in 
the audience. With the interest thus aroused the curtain goes down on 
Act I, and the audience rightly expects the rest to be of the same high 
quality. Unfortunately, this is not the case. The play becomes “talky” 
and the climax to this defect is reached when a debate is staged in front 
of the curtain, the subject of the discussion being the relative merits of 
Don Juan Tenorio and Don Quixote de la Mancha. 

MARAVILLAS.—Here the Compafiia Dramatica de Arte Popular, headed 
by Enrique Gil, is really giving the public more for their money than any 
other theater in Madrid. A butaca costs two pesetas. Not only is Enrique 
Gil a remarkable actor, but his company is giving him excellent support. 
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Particularly noteworthy are Maria Larra, Elias Sanjuan, Manuel Aliacar, 
and José Jiménez. The old favorites have their chance at Maravillas, and 
during October the public had an opportunity to witness El abuelo, Juan 
José, Tierra baja, La garra, and Un drama nuevo. Of these El abuelo and 
Tierra baja were the best. 

Cémico.—Here a novela escénica in three acts by Luis de Vargas, 
entitled Seis pesetas, gives Loreto Prado an opportunity to excel. The 
play itself is rather slight. La Charo, a vendor of lottery tickets, flowers, 
and newspapers has the ambition to earn six pesetas a day, a desire which 
is finally realized through the disinterested kindness of a chance customer. 
But if this does not tell the whole story, Loreto Prado does. Every 
moment that she is on the stage she has the audience in the hollow of her 
hand. A single gesture, a chuckle, or a tilt of the head is sufficient to make 
everybody laugh. It is a pity that the play cannot stop every five minutes 
and give the audience a chance to rest. 

Pavén.—A very slight plot holds together the comedia lirica entitled 
“La copla andaluza” which has now passed two hundred and fifty repre- 
sentations. The story is merely an excuse for introducing cante hondo and 
bailes flamencos; and these elements, together with a number of extremely 
picturesque scenes, give promise of entertaining Madrid all winter. 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA 
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REVIEWS 


Life and Works of Luis de Belmonte Bermidez (1587?-1650?), by 
Witiram A. Kincarp. Doctoral Thesis, Extrait de la Revue His- 
panique, tome Ixxiv, New York, Paris: 1928. 260 pages. 

Professor Kincaid shows, in this minute and exhaustive study, that 
Belmonte fits neatly and worthily between Lope de Vega and Calderén; 
that he would probably be distinguished for his chronicles of conquests in 
the New World as well as for his poetic and dramatic inventions if his 
prose had descended to us; and that he was well and favorably known in 
his time and often collaborated with the best of his contemporaries. 

Belmonte was in the midst of his teens when he left his native Sevilla 
for the New World, though under what circumstances and whose patron- 
age he did so is not now known. If we knew the true inwardness of this, 
it would probably be one of the most interesting points about him, for us 
of today, who are now so much more curious about the social movements 
than the literary motives of that age. We know fairly well why warriors 
and missionaries set sail, but why should a boy poet have been aboard? 
Anyway, he was, and it is a pity we have no account of his own concern- 
ing any of that high adventure, of which we gather a little from the ac- 
counts of others, and a few glimpses from the studied verse of Belmonte 
himself. What we do know is had chiefly from the prologue to a long 
poem of his, La Hispdlica, written, or at least finished, in Spain some 
dozen years later. 

This prologue was contributed by Juan Bermidez de Alfaro, and it 
states that Belmonte first went to Mexico about 1604, was in Lima in 
1605, and was chosen as secretary-chronicler by General Pedro Fernando 
de Quirés to accompany his little armada “al descubrimiento de las re- 
giones del Austro,” a voyage in the course of which Quirés discovered 
thirteen coral islands in the Pacific, the Duff and Bank groups, the New 
Hebrides, the coasts of New Guinea, and Torres Strait with its innumer- 
able islands—“not a barren record,” remarks Sir Clements Markham in 
introducing his translation of the Voyages of Quirés. These voyages oc- 
cupied a dozen years, but Belmonte partook only of the last, a twelve 
months’ voyage beginning at Callao and ending at Acapulco, full of peril, 
privation, and new horizons. From Acapulco the travelers went to the 
city of Mexico. Belmonte probably remained there until 1609 at least, and 
then returned to Spain, where he traveled extensively, spending long 
periods in Sevilla and passing the last twenty-five or thirty years of his 
life in Madrid, a well-known figure, active in the production of poems and 
dramas. 

During all these eventful forty-odd years from early youth, Belmonte 
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was a copious writer. In the New World he wrote poems, chronicles, and 
comedias, publishing one or more pieces in Mexico; but none of his prose 
is extant, whether written in the New World or the Old. At all events he 
returned to Spain a practiced writer and took his place among the intel- 
lectuals while still a very young man, received the praise of Lope de Vega, 
Montalvan, and others, wrote voluminously in dramatic form, and col- 
laborated in this form with Mira de Amescua, Ruiz de Alarcén, Vélez de 
Guevara, Guillén de Castro, Vargas, Rojas Zorrilla, Moreto, Martinez de 
Meneses, Calder6én, and others. Thus, as said at the outset, his career 
extends from Lope de Vega to Calderén, from 1607-1649. Some of his 
collaborators (Ruiz de Alarcén, Guillén de Castro, Mira de Amescua, 
Vélez de Guevara) belonged to the dramatic school of Lope de Vega; but 
the majority were of the second period of the Golden Age, and Professor 
Kincaid’s analysis shows that Belmonte partakes of the latter in more 
respects than of the former. 

The study goes very thoroughly into the technical aspects of Bel- 
monte’s plays, pointing out, as to each piece, which group, that around 
Lope de Vega or that around Calderén, most influenced its character, as 
in choice and source of theme, plot construction, use of the estilo culto, 
metrical arrangement, and so on. There are twenty-six interesting pages 
concerning these traits as a dramatist, and then follow a hundred pages 
of résumés of plots (authentic plays, collaborations, doubtful plays, en- 
tremeses, and an auto sacramental) ; notes, a study of metrical arrange- 
ment, and a copious and valuable bibliography. It is a thoroughly complete 
and competent study, of distinct value to every student of the Golden Age. 


Don Carlos Sigiienza y Géngora: A Mexican Savant of the Seventeenth 
Century. By Irvinc A. Leonarp, University of California Publica- 


tions in History, Vol. XVIII. Berkeley, California: University of 
California Press, 1929. 287 pages. 


Ensayo Bibliografico de Sigiienza y G6éngora. Irvinc A. Leonarp, Ph.D., 
Universidad de California, Berkeley, E.U.A. Monografias Bibliogra- 
ficas, Mexicanas, Numero 15; publicadas por la Secretaria de Rela- 
ciones Exteriores. Mexico, D.F., 1929. 65 pages. 

Doctor Leonard is an admirable story-teller (rather uncommon among 
scholars), and in this fascinating volume he has digested a great wealth of 
material into a biography so coherent and flowing as to deserve special 
mention for these qualities. In what follows I quote freely, and my great- 
est difficulty is to reduce an already compact work to a few of its particu- 
lars without losing entirely the flavor and color that make it so well worth 
the attention of the general reader as well as the student of American his- 
tory. I have selected a comet, an eclipse, a learned and beautiful nun, a 
pirate yarn, and a serious riot from the wealth of the tale, yet I fear that 
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with even these I shall not be able to convey convincingly the romance of 
the life of Don Carlos de Sigiienza, a figure which, I hope, will some day 
stir the imagination of another Edward Lucas White, Thornton Wilder, 
or other novelist of great American characters. 

And first of the comet, which naturally reminds one of : 


O Cicero, 

Either there is a civil strife in heaven 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 

.... Let not men say 
“These are their reasons; they are natural.” 
For, I believe, they are portentous things ~~ 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 


Thus Shakespeare’s Cinna. Thus the masses of mankind in Caesar’s day 
and ours; thus in the New England of 1680, the Year of the Great Comet 
—a portentous thing which, shining so balefully on the base of Pompey’s 
statue, had shone again on Justinian’s empire, on Henry II’s kingdom, and, 
again, on the spire of the North Church, and had set its pastor, soon to be 
president of Harvard College, to writing his Cometographia, or a Dis- 
course concerning Comets. The civil strife in heaven had not only fright- 
ened the ordinary man and the ecclesiarchs but had impressed such men 
as Isaac Newton in England and Professor Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora 
of the Royal University of Mexico; not European thinkers alone, but also 
a thirty-five-year-old Mexican looked eagerly at the comet, devoid of In- 
crease Mather’s fear. Two months later Sigiienza, fired by a generous 
desire to allay the groundless fears of Mexican society (for anxiety still 
persisted) published a pamphlet whose title in translation reads Philosophi- 
cal Manifest against Comets Stripped of Their Dominion over the Timid. 
Herein, after having stated the views of the terrified, he remarked in ref- 
erence to the imposing doctors who had advanced the prevalent explana- 
tion: “I also am an astrologer, and I know very well on which foot Astrol- 
ogy limps and upon what exceeding weak foundations its structure is 
reared.” Whereupon he declared that, although he knew not the imme- 
diate cause of such phenomena, he did know that they should be venerated 
as works of Almighty God, and he called upon all Christians to cast out 
their fears and regard all manifestations of nature as declaring the glory 
of God. To this he added such astronomical data as were at his command. 

This startling assertion stirred seventeenth-century Mexico to contro- 
versy; Sigiienza was attacked not only for his impiety but also for his 
desertion of the science which he claimed to uphold. He immediately re- 
butted in another pamphlet with parallaxes, refractions, conic sections, and 
the like, and with greater vehemence than before he assailed the pseudo- 
astrology of his critics. The most formidable opponent of Sigiienza was 
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Father Kino, a Jesuit missionary and sometime professor of mathematics 
in the University of Ingolstadt, who had come to Mexico loaded with 
honors and quite willing to acquiesce in the low esteem in which Euro- 
peans held those who, like Don Carlos, had been born and educated in the 
New World. The condescending tone of his entry into the controversy 
wounded the pride of the creole professor, who rejoined that “in some 
parts of Europe, especially in the north, through being more remote, they 
think that not only the aborigines of the New World but also those of us 
who were born in these parts of Spanish parents walk on two legs by 
divine dispensation.” Father Kino, he inferred, had treated his pamphlets 
lightly. Derision he resented as both unscientific and impolite, “nor do I 
know in what university of Germany they teach such discourtesy.” Then, 
laying aside personalities, he proceeded to the substance of his most learned 
work, Libra Astronomica, replying to Father Kino point by point and sup- 
porting his statements with voluminous data. 

There is no available evidence that Father Kino replied. What, then, 
is the significance of a debate so soon suspended? The answer is, possibly, 
that it is the earliest instance, as Dr. Florian Cajori says, “of a clash of 
intellects in public print on a scientific question that occurred in America” ; 
it shows that Mexico, far from being in total darkness, ignorance, and 
intolerance, was really the home of one of the most enlightened men of the 
age. Is it irrelevant to add that not only in Europe and at that time but, 
unfortunately, today and in North America, Father Kino’s presumptuous 
attitude toward Mexico is widely held? 

Another evidence that the world had been too saucy with the gods was 
the total eclipse of the sun in 1691. In a letter to his friend Admiral Pez 
our astronomer royal (for such he now was) says: 


At the very moment when the light failed and the shadows fell, the Indian 
women and children, abandoning their stalls where they sell fruit and other small 
wares, and with the dogs howling, went shrieking and flying at full speed to get 
inside the Cathedral. At the same time the bells for prayer were rung not only 
in the Cathedral but in the majority of the churches in the city, such was the 
sudden confusion and excitement. In the meantime I stood with my quadrant 
and telescope, gazing upon the sun, exceeding happy and thanking God re- 
peatedly for having granted me the privilege of beholding what happens very 
rarely in one given place and about which there are so few observations in the 
books. The sun lay between Mercury and Leo... . 


and so on, with all the astronomical particulars. “This incident,” says 
Doctor Leonard, “perhaps better than any other, epitomizes the man and 
his times. While the superstitious populace flees in dread and terror ... . 
the zealous—and pious—scientist stands with his instruments in his hand 
joyfully scanning the heavens .. . . and eagerly searching for data which 
may add to the sum of human knowledge and happiness.” 
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Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora was a more colorful figure in 
Mexico than his professional attainments imply; he was indeed a grand 
seigneur, and did not hesitate to reprove a formidable archbishop who had 
addressed him discourteously, reminding him that he had so spoken to 
no other than Don Carlos de Sigiienza. On the other hand, he was so 
humble and unselfish as to let other men incorporate in their books without 
credit much of his own work, not only without protest but often with his 
deliberate aid; as head chaplain and almoner, with his own hand he dis- 
pensed food and money to the poor at the door of the Hospital del Amor 
de Dios; as an antiquary and historian, he took a lively interest in the 
native life around him and collected a rich library of Indian records and 
manuscripts; as an engineer he was commissioned to report on a method 
of solving the flood problem which was one of the viceroy’s great anxieties ; 
he was a poet, too, and faithfully followed in verse the elegance of his 
illustrious uncle, Don Luis de Géngora. He was, in short, one of the most 
catholic writers and most learned men of his age in any land, and the most 
brilliant intellectual figure in Mexico, with one exception. 

The exception is Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. Especially interesting to 
students of seventeenth-century Mexican culture is the celebrated friend- 
ship of Don Carlos and Sor Juana: he the greatest scholar of the Ameri- 
cas, she the greatest poet of not merely New Spain but Old Spain as well, 
and with a remarkable aptitude for and profound interest in scholarship. 
Sor Juana was six years younger than Don Carlos, and was born at the 
foot of Popocatepetl. At the age of seven she begged her mother to send 
her to the University, in boy’s clothes of course, since co-education was yet 
to be heard of. Though checked in this enterprise, so voraciously did she 
read that her fame for learning spread afar, especially when she became 
the vicereine’s maid of honor, and still more widely when at seventeen she 
submitted to a public examination by some forty professors of the Royal 
University, where at seven she had desired to matriculate; the sedate 
gentlemen were astounded by her brilliant and encyclopedic knowledge. 

But suddenly she took the veil, and how we should like to know why! 
Perhaps her beauty together with the gay life at court may explain it. At 
any rate she became a nun, and, as one writer puts it, “we know on good 
authority that she was far more beautiful than any nun should be.” Cer- 
tainly she was the most learned of nuns; her cell became “a sort of acad- 
emy,” says Menéndez y Pelayo, with a rich collection of books, manu- 
scripts, and mathematical instruments. Here she wrote poems and plays, 
continued to study the liberal arts and sciences, and became par excellence 
“la Monja de Méjico.” 

In Don Carlos de Sigiienza she met a fellow-spirit, for he too invoked 
all the Muses. They praised each other in sonnets remindful of the famous 
uncle Don Luis de Géngora, whom, moreover, Don Carlos strongly re- 
sembled in physique. For him she was “the Tenth Muse” in whom “Mexico 
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enjoys what the Graces have in past centuries bestowed on all the learned 
women who are the great wonders of history.” For her he was “the Swan 
of Mexico” and of his learning she wrote: 


Mi entendimiento admira lo que entiendo, 
Y mi fe reverencia lo que ignoro. 


The fame of this truly Platonic friendship was widespread, and it is indeed 
a romance worthy of a place beside any such that history records. And thus 
it was meet that he should be chosen for the melancholy honor of delivering 
her funeral oration when, a victim of an epidemic, she died at the age of 
forty-four. To his own dying day Don Carlos tenderly preserved the draft 
of her last writing, and, so soon did he follow her to the grave, it is not 
hard to believe that without her the world was empty for her friend. 

Let us now go back some years to a happier one, about halfway between 
the spirited debate on the comet and the untimely end of the illustrious nun. 
One day the viceroy was informed of the presence of an adventurer who, 
starting from the city of Mexico, had circumnavigated the globe through 
a series of misfortunes and who after many years had just returned—a sort 
of Captain Horn but with more reason for publicity. The viceroy, think- 
ing, or rather knowing, that Sigiienza would be interested, sent the wan- 
derer to tell Don Carlos his curious tale. The viceroy was right: Alonso 
Ramirez and his adventures profoundly moved the good professor; “he 
cannot choose but hear.” And he not merely wrote up the story but per- 
sonally besought the viceroy to find a job for the old salt, personally took 
up a collection for him, and finally got him a position in the Royal Fleet. 

To this incident we owe one of the most readable products of Si- 
giienza’s pen, which turned as readily to reporting as to scientific contro- 
versy or gongoristic sonnets. The /nfortunios de Alonso Ramirez, pub- 
lished in 1690, some have called the forerunner of the Mexican novel, but 
Mariano Cuevas is probably on the right trail when he calls it the first 
step toward the periodical press. If Sigiienza had had in him a little of 
the art of Daniel Defoe there would now be vigorously circulating a 
Spanish Robinson Crusoe, a thriller prized by every pirate-loving boy. 
Pirates, indeed, are the mainstays of this story and were fearful realities 
in those days; their deeds in modern juveniles are but little pleasantries 
compared with those of the English corsairs who captured Alonso Rami- 
rez and his crew off Manila Bay. This Crusoe, by the way, also had a “man 
Friday,” a little black slave named Pedro, concerning whom is a picaresque 
passage remindful of Lazarillo de Tormes or Gil Blas. This simple story 
is its author’s best prose: no Latin quotations, no gongorisms. After read- 
ing the Jnfortunios de Alonso Ramirez we may hazard a guess as to how 
great a master of prose Sigiienza might have been if circumstances had 
encouraged him to write fiction; for we see that he knew a good yarn 
when he heard it and did the best write-up of his day. But the trick of 
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vivid writing was not his; he had always dealt with arm-chair matters; 
small blame to Don Carlos if some of even this sea tale needs the blue 
pencil and some should have been greatly expanded. His nose for news 
was untrained in piracy and desert islands; it had been educated by comets, 
Indian antiquities, poetic tournaments, and engineering reports. Let us 
marvel that a university professor could do it at all—I mean in his day, 
not ours. And—let us wonder what the story would have been if Don 
Carlos and Sor Juana Inés had listened together to the old sailor’s story. 

The reader of this inadequate notice may be assured, since I must bring 
it to a close, that the incidents I have mentioned are far from summing 
up all that is interesting in this study. There is the famine, riot, and fire of 
1692, for instance, which should have a few words. A manipulation of 
the grain market coinciding with a total failure of the wheat crop, politi- 
cal jealousy, lack of police and excess of pulque, drove a furious mob to 
the viceregal granary. The viceroy resorted to arms; a battle soon raged 
at the palace doors; the archbishop displayed the Cross, to no effect; fuel 
was brought and the vicereine’s apartments were in flames; the corregidor 
was also hemmed in by fire; and looters were busy; showers of stones fell 
upon the Virgin, displayed by religious orders; the Eucharist from the 
cathedral was impotent. And the uncontrolled fire now reached the ar- 
chives—poor Don Carlos, the archives! All this time the good professor 
had been running about in déshabillé (no time to dress) resorting to every 
device he could think of to calm the populace, but when the priceless codices 
of the Archivo were threatened he doubled his energy, gathered whom he 
could for love or much money, and disappeared in the smoke. At the peril 
of their lives, led by Don Carlos, they set up ladders, broke windows, 
jumped into burning rooms, seized the precious books and threw them to 
their helpers below, who carried them off to Sigiienza’s house. Don Carlos, 
begrimed and exhausted (he was a sick man), climbed down the ladder, 
and the fire closed on the empty shelves. His unfinished Historia de 
México was written in part from the books he saved that awful night. He 
also wrote a full account of the riot and fire, and prefaced it with a com- 
plete review of its economic and political causes (Doctor Leonard gives 
the document in full as an appendix), but he says very little of his own 
valiant share in aid of the government and the archives. The disturbance 
did not end with the fire, however ; weeks passed before quiet was restored. 
Don Carlos submitted a report on zoning the city, recommended removal 
of the Indians to the suburbs, defined boundaries, specified methods of 
police control and methods of obtaining regular food supplies—in short, 
presented a thorough plan, which the viceroy at once carried out. This 
doubtless prevented a serious riot from growing into a general rebellion 
of far-reaching damage in view of Spain’s weak hold on the New World 
at that time. 

Of Sigiienza the explorer, and the sorrowful aftermath of the Pensa- 
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cola expedition; of Sigiienza the Corrector General of the Holy Office; 
of the suffering and dignity of his last years, and the pomp of his funeral— 
I must make only this mere mention, referring the reader to the story 
itself, so skilfully told by Doctor Leonard, the story of a brilliant, proud, 
and lonely mind living in an oppressive medieval atmosphere, of a spiritual 
brother of the early humanists of the Italian Renaissance—a figure whom 
no historian of the seventeenth century can properly neglect. 


S. L. RosENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Appleton’s New English-Spanish and Spanish-English Dictionary by 
Arturo CuyAs. Revised and Enlarged by Antonio LLaAno. New 
York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 554 and 521 pages. 


To undertake and complete the revision of any dictionary makes ex- 
traordinary demands upon any scholar, and, when well done, the work is 
a monument to his ability. Mr. Antonio Llano has proved his scholarship 
in revising the Cuyas dictionary. The publishers, too, are to be congratu- 
lated on bringing out so complete a work in a size that is easily handled 
and printed in such clear type. In consequence, the Llano revision is the 
best English-Spanish and Spanish-English dictionary now available. 

According to the title-page, the Spanish-English section contains more 
than six thousand modern words and twenty-five thousand acceptations, 
idioms, and technical terms not found in any other similar work. Improve- 
ments in idiomatic definitions have also been made. The traveler to any 
particular South American country will, however, still need to supply him- 
self with a vocabulary of the terms which will meet him. In fact, the 
improvements are much more marked in the English-Spanish section, 
where the need for them was much greater. The very numerous terms re- 
ferring to all branches of science, industry, and commerce which have 
come into vogue in recent years could not be found in any dictionary. It is 
probable that not every term has been included even now, but the scientist 
or business man will be able to find most of the words he needs. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


La Virgen Prudente, novela. Madrid: Renacimiento, 1929. 311 pages. 
El Principe del Cantar, novelas y cuentos. Toulouse: Editorial Figa- 
rola Maurin, 1929. 200 pages. By Concua Esprna. Concha Espina 
y Sus Criticos, by “Mauro Fria Laconr.” Toulouse: Editorial Figa- 
rola Maurin, 1929. 394 pages. 

Concha Espina’s latest novel, La Virgen Prudente, offers much food 
for thought. The book is a study of the new conditions of activity and 
attainment opening before the women of Spain, in contrast with the long- 
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established order of almost cloistral life in the home. The new group of 
characters depicted marks a wide departure from those in her former 
works, and proves the versatility of the author. Mariflor, Dulce Nombre, 
in fact, a majority of the feminine characters in Concha Espina’s books, 
find happiness only after resignation and suffering, and this is true of the 
type of Spanish woman that is passing out. To fall into the swing of 
modern times, the young woman who demands a university education, who 
claims all of her time for herself, who takes an apartment separate from 
her family, living an independent existence, must be reckoned with. Al- 
though it may be a matter of regret for those who loved the Spain of 
antatio, with the self-effacing women who had become so familiar, who 
had, in fact, been counted upon with complacency, the memory must be 
laid away with the lavender and old lace of a bygone day, and the cigarette- 
smoking young woman with bobbed hair, piernas al aire, as the saying is, 
looking for a job in an office, must be substituted. 

Aurora de Espafia, the actual protagonist of La Virgen Prudente, for 
the novel is named for the opposite classic type of Spanish maiden, arouses 
antagonism and protest because of her independence of thought, the drastic 
reforms she advocated, her criticism of prevailing customs. In her opin- 
ion, the lives of the average Spanish women were repressed and restricted, 
and she yearned for broadened horizons that would open for them fresh 
vistas of endeavor. This Spanish new woman demanded laws that would 
place women on an equal footing with men, and she dreamed of universal 
peace founded on right rather than on might. In this Utopia of her desire 
there would be schools for mothers, there would be reforms for safe- 
guarding the children, and there would be no infanticide, no illegitimacy, 
with its crushing stigma. Her name was symbolic of an awakening day for 
Spanish womanhood. In order to present the other side of the picture, op- 
posing types of character are introduced in the persons of Aurora’s mother 
and her half-sister Candida. They represent the dominant feminine class 
with ambitions no loftier than marriage and home-making as a mere means 
of existence. Their minds are vapid and undeveloped, their dispositions 
crude and vengeful, and they lack power to hold the esteem of men. True 
beauty in woman, according to Santiago Ramon y Cajal, the great Spanish 
biologist, is a gift of civilization and hygiene, and derives from a cul- 
tured mind. Unwittingly on the part of Aurora, the men Candida would 
keep dangling in her wake as lovers succumb to the more enduring charm 
of the girl who had taken a course in law in the university, although they 
are startled by her originality. Candida, who follows the conventional 
course, is the Wise Virgin from which fact, in sarcasm, the book borrows 
its title. Aurora, as is so frequently true of advocates of reform, finds 
herself regarded with disfavor, and suffers the chill of ostracism. The 
women of her acquaintance desert her, but not so the men. It is pointed 
out that for a woman in Spain to stand out as an exceptional character is 
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looked upon as an unpardonable offense, and that in order to avoid criti- 
cism they should all travel in the rut worn by countless generations of their 
grandmothers. Aurora de Espafia bore up valiantly against an almost 
overwhelming weight of condemnation because of her desire for reforma- 
tion, and even the intelligent young doctor, Guillermo Casal, who after- 
ward became her lover, expressed the opinion that it would be more prac- 
tical for Aurora to descend to the level of the other women, rather than 
try to elevate them to the idealistic plane she endeavored to attain. As a 
spur to her zeal, Aurora adopted as her motto the inspiring words: 
“Querer, saber, poder.” However, women have ever been creatures of 
frailty, and, true to the psychology of the feminine disposition, in a 
poetic moment when all nature seemed to work in a common conspiracy at 
the fulfillment of elemental mandates, Aurora was overcome by primordial 
emotions. Here the intent of the author may be subjected to various in- 
terpretations. The argument might be advanced that, as a champion of 
advanced ideas and the enlargement of the scope of womanhood, she her- 
self is capable of falling, therefore the Spanish woman is not yet prepared 
for freedom from the traditional shackles of restraint. It cannot be al- 
leged in her defense that Aurora was born in the south of Spain, where 
the ardent sun warms into maturity the fire of the wines, and its warmth 
is transmitted into the blood, for she was a product of the chilly north, 
therefore by nature more deliberate in yielding to impulse. No effort has 
been made to depict her as a saint; on the contrary, she is described as 
very much a woman, “el tipo de la ultramujer,” abounding in vitality that 
aroused the admiration of men. The aim seems to be to present a char- 
acter with all the weakness of a woman, and who at the same time is of 
a mold so heroic as to transcend inherent imperfections, to attain lofty 
heights of endeavor and sacrifice, and to lift up with her all women and 
children who suffer as a result of ignorance and oppression. In many of 
the works of Concha Espina the suggestion prevails that to love is to 
suffer, and that woman is a mysterious creature predestined to this end. 
Aurora de Espafia, rather than sacrifice the least of the ideals she has set 
out to attain, renounces the love of the man who was ready to marry her 
and assume the responsibility for her future. She feels herself sufficiently 
strong and capable to face the problems of her life alone. Like many 
proselytes to a new cause, Aurora goes too far in the independence of her 
spirit, for a situation impends with which she would find it difficult to 
cope. The novel is written in the faultless style characteristic of the works 
of Concha Espina. The original points of view stimulate discussion, and 
the suggestion may be offered that the new type of woman depicted in 
the person of Aurora de Espafia suffers no less, is no more free from the 
problems that develop with life, and has no happier solution for them 
than the type so long familiar. 

An attractive edition of short stories by Concha_Espina, entitled El 
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Principe del cantar, has recently been published, in Spanish, in Toulouse, 
France, by the Figarola Maurin publishing house. An autobiography adds 
to the interest of the book. Concha Espina writes about many details con- 
nected with her life: her temerity in approaching the editors of important 
newspapers in Santiago, Chile, where she happened to be, and where she 
first offered her literary productions for remuneration; her experiences 
while living in the land of the Maragatos in the province of Leén, Spain, 
while gathering material for La Esfinge Maragata (Mariflor in the Eng- 
lish edition) ; the grim weeks she spent in the ancient town of Nerva while 
acquainting herself with the scenes and events she describes in El Metal 
de los Muertos, and a multitude of incidents that have enriched her life 
which it is essential for students of her works to know. 

Concha Espina y Sus Criticos, by “Mauro Fria Lagoni,” is a valuable 
contribution to the bibliography of this author. A complete outline of her 
life is presented, the place she occupies in contemporary Spanish literature 
is defined, and the theme of each of her books is discussed; her manner of 
working is described, and her religious and philosophic ideas are examined. 
Fria Lagoni’s final admonition is: 

“Leed sus libros. El sonido que dan de humanidad siempre alerta es la 
mejor alabanza que de ellos se puede hacer y que nadie les regatea. ; Amor 
y muerte, elementos eternos que hacen perdurable su magnifica obra !” 

Glowing tributes from writers in many lands give foundation for belief 
in the ever increasing popularity of the works of Concha Espina. 


Frances DoucLas 
Tucson, ARIZONA 
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Here is a strictly elementary grammar, for begin- 
ning classes in Spanish, that really simplifies the 
study of the language and hews to the line of 
fundamental principles, letting the irrelevant ex- 
ceptions, confusing details, and rare peculiarities 
fall, for the time, where they may. 
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Torres’ 
ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 


Essentials of Spanish is exactly designed to meet the requirements of the 
elementary course in Spanish. Points of grammar, idioms, and vocabu- 
lary were selected on a scientific frequency basis. 

For the sake of thoroughness, the method of presentation is one of itera- 
tion and reiteration. All rules of grammar are illustrated by typical sen- 
tences. Sufficient exercise material is given in each lesson to afford ample 
repetition of the principles studied in the lesson, and eleven review chap- 
ters provide opportunity for further practice in the rules, the forms, and 
the principles that have been presented. 

The reading material is more interesting than one usually finds in a first- 
year book, dealing with such vital topics as life at home and in the school, 
modern methods of transportation, commerce, history, biography, and 
literature. 


Catalogue price, $1.50 
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conjugation of two verbs, an explanation of a second grammatical point, 
and exercises based upon the work of the lesson. 

The authors have wisely confined their text to essentials. They have 
stressed those matters with which the student has the greatest difficulty 
and emphasized those features of Spanish syntax which are most recurrent. 


Catalogue price, $1.20 
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| Have your class show in play or pantomime 
the customs and legends of old Mexico! 


Sixteen ori f short, and amusing plays and entertainments. Some 


oe — English and panish, a feature keenly appreciated by beginners in 
pan 


The volume also contains suggestive ideas for work with Spanish clubs, 
including games. A vocabulary makes the book suitable for reading. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 
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Sr. Louis, Missouri for 12 or more 


JUAN MARTIN EL EMPECINADO 


By Benito Perez Galdés « Notes and vocabu- 
lary by Paul Patrick Rogers « One of Galdos’ 
fast moving ‘‘Episodios Nacionales’’ dealing 
with the life of one of the Spanish National 
heroes during the Napoleonic invasion « Price 
$1.60 postpaid « Send for a free examination 
copy « Stanford University Press « Stanford 
University, California. 


Fifth Annual Residential Tour 
to 
SPAIN 


June 21st to September Ist 73 Days — $775 


Courses given on the Tour and four weeks’ courses at the Centro de 
—— Histéricos in Madrid in Spanish Language, Literature, 
netics, etc. 


TRAVEL also in FRANCE, SPAIN, 
and ENGLAND 
Optional side trip to Passion Play at Oberammergau. 


Address 


J. HORACE NUNEMAKER 
Director of Spanish Tour 


The State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, INC. 


(Managers of University Tours) 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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MACMILLAN HISPANIC SERIES 


Edited by J. P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD 


FIVE VOLUMES NOW READY 


La Vida de un Picaro. By Juan Cano of the University of 
Toronto. Edited with Notes, Direct-Method Exercises, and 
Vocabulary by J. P. Wickersham Crawford. 

153 pages, Ill., $1.10 


Los Abencerrajes. Edited with Notes, Direct-Method Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary by J. P. WickersHam Crawrorp of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

135 pages, Ill., $1.10 


Cuentos Humoristicos Espafioles. By Juan Cano. Edited 
with Notes, Direct-Method Exercises, and Vocabulary, by 
Emilio Goggio of the University of Toronto. 

146 pages, Iil., $1.10 


Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Rubén 
Dario. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by 
Car.os Garcia Prapa of the Univer- 
a on. 

es 274 pages, $1.40 


Gil Blas de Santillana. Adapted from Padre Isla’s Version 
of Le e’s Celebrated Novel, and Edited with Notes, Direct- 
Method ercises, and Vocabulary by J. P. WickersHam 
Crawrorp of the University of Pennsylvania. 

197 pages, Ill., $1.25 


READY IN JANUARY 


Easy Modern Spanish Lyrics. Edited by M. A. De Vitis 
and Dorotny Torreyson of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Rivas: Camino Adelante. Comedia en dos actos y en prosa. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Nus 
Fiaten of St. Olaf College, and Arruro Torres-Riossco of 
the University of California. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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LA HECHIZADA 


By F. Santivan +» Vocabulary and notes by 
Alfred Coester + A lively story of Chilean 
life suitable for several weeks’ classroom 
reading « Price $1.50 postpaid « Send fora 
free examination copy « Stanford University 
Press « Stanford University, California. 


AWARD A MEDAL 


The medal of the Association of Teachers of Spanish has 
proved very efficient in stimulating pupils to greater effort. 
Apply to the regional director nearest you. 


L. Berxowrrtz, 1098 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Miss Grace Datton, 6419 Wornall Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry C. THeosatp, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The names of medal winners will be published in Hispanta when 
supplied by the teachers who award medals. 


Instituto de las Espajias 


TENTH TRIP TO SPAIN 


and the Centro de Estudios Histéricos 
in Madrid 


A four weeks’ course in Madrid; lectures on Moorish Art, Archi- 
anaes and History in Granada by professors of the University of 

ranada. 

The Tenth Trip, together with its supplementary tours for those 
not wishing to study, includes visits to the following places: Paris, 
Biarritz, San Sebastian, Loyola, Burgos, Madrid, Toledo, ovia, 
Escorial, Cérdoba, Seville, Algeciras, Tangier, Tetuan, Ronda, Gran- 
ada, Barcelona, Montserrat, Valencia, Teruel, Zaragoza, Leon, Astorga, 
Salamanca, and Avila. The return trip may also be arranged via Vigo 
and Santiago de Compostela. ; 

Motor trips through the Pyrenees, the Guadaramas, Seville to 
Algeciras, and Tangier to Tetuan in Africa. 


For hlets describing the Tour and the Courses for For- 
eigners in Madrid 
Write to 
WILLIAM M. BARLOW 
Curtis High School Staten Island, N.Y. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL 
TOUR OF SPAIN 


with four weeks’ residence 
at the 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS 


HISTORICOS 
in Madrid 


COMPLETE TOUR OF 
SPAIN 


with optional excursion to 
Morocco 


Extensive, carefully planned 
sight-seeing program 
Party will use tourist third 
cabin but first or second cabin 


can be furnished at the differ- 
ence in rate. 


SAIL 
S.S. America - - - July2 


RETURN 
S.S. Leviathan - September 3 


INCLUSIVE PRICE 
$670 


For Complete Itinerary and Rates 
Address 


The American Institute 
of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Ave. New York City 


or 


Professor J. W. Barlow 


100 Washington Square, East 
New York City 


THE ROMANCE 
COUNTRIES 
TOUR 


Extensive sight-seeing in 
Germany (The Passion Play 
at Oberammergau), Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, and Spain 


OPTIONAL EXCURSION 
TO NORTHERN AFRICA 


Any part of the tour may be 
taken at proportionate rates. 
Optional sailings, going and 
returning. 


SAIL 
S.S. America - - - July 2 


RETURN 
S.S. Leviathan - September 3 


INCLUSIVE PRICE 
$865 


For Complete Itinerary and Rates 
Address 


The American Institute 
of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Ave. New York City 


or 


Professor J. W. Barlow 


100 Washington Square, East 
New York City 
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EASY SPANISH READER 


by 
WILLIAM T. TARDY 


A reader which is read with sheer enjoyment 
and with little, if any, “thumbing” of the 
vocabulary. 

It is so simple and easy that it may be introduced 
in Junior High Schools as the first and only 
book. 

As modern as the talking picture and yet time- 
less in its appeal to the young, EASY SPAN- 
ISH READER affords the glamor of romance 
with our rich Spanish heritage in the United 
States as the background. 

The good-will tours of President Hoover and 
Lindbergh are described in detail. 

The last part of the book leads the pupil with 
unusual interest through the thrilling chapters 
in the early history of Mexico. 

Complimentary copies sent to teachers of Span- 
ish on request. 


201 pages, illustrated—36 half tones, 
2 zinc etchings 


School price 84 
List price 1.12 


BANKS UPSHAW and COMPANY 


707 Browder Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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THE HISPANIC SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Rové: Ariel. Edited with introduction by Atserto Nin Frias and 
notes and vocabulary by J. D. Fitz-Gerap. Portrait. 
This work of an essayist who ranks with Emerson and Pater 
will add a distinctive touch to a course given over largely, as is 
per se proper enough, to stories and plays. 


Aza: Ciencias Exactas. Authorized edition, with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary, by Marcie Burks and Fepertco Ruiz Morcuvenps. 
Drawings by Ancer Casrera LaTorre. 

Miss Burks’s introductory essay on the Sainete lends 
lar value to this edition of one of its best examples, Full gram- 
matical “T ——- notes make the play a for earliest 
reading in the course. 


Dugue pe Rivas: Don Alvaro, o le. Fuerza del Sino. Edited with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by Carvert J. Wintm and 
Epwin B. 

This edition makes available for use in American schools and 
colleges the play that marks the high tide of Spanish Romanticism. 


Quintero Brotuers: La Reja. Authorized edition, with introduc- 
CAROLINE 


tion, notes, and vocabulary, by B. Bourtanp. Portraits 
and half-tones. 


Particularly suitable for American class use because, though 
impose upon the student the difficulties of dialect. 


El Abencerraje secin Antonio Vuecas. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary by N. B. Apams and Gretcuen Topp 
Starck. Drawings by Jesusa ALFau pe SoLALINDE. 

of the Moorish Tale done into modern 
Spanish. Equal adapted to general reading and as an elementary 
introduction to novel of 


Espinosa : Rosy Conversation, By A. M. 

Anecdotes, with lively exercises and drills for grammar review. 
of thought. 


BS Special attention is called to the number of types of literature 
represented in the above list. The titles chosen are not only repre- 
sentative of these types, but are well adapted to general reading. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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NEW 


SPANISH TEXTS 


Vital Aza: 

Tres Piezas Cémicas 
Edited Professors S. GRISWOLD 
MORLEY and ROBERT K. SPAULD- 
ING of the University of California. Con- 


tains “Parada y Fonds,” La Praviana,” 
and “La Almoneda del 


Palacio Valdés: 
Marta y Maria 
Professors W. K. JONES and 


by 
H. 7 ARNOLD. Suited for early read- 


Harrison: 
México Simpatico 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Death's Modern Language Series | 
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